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The time to decide 
is now— 
Will you secure inexpensive, 


pleasurable mileage, or— 
““just tires’’? 


“Goodrich Service” is no abstract phrase. It means, 
first of all, GOOD WILL service—and a square deal 
to all. It is backed up by the greatest organization 
ever provided to keep in touch with and care for the 
tire user’s wants. 


“Goodrich Service” is neither new, patentable nor sen- 


sational; it is as old as 


TIRES 


MADE OF REAL RUBBER 
With the White Tough Tread 


supplied with tires in all styles, to 
fit all rims, to suit all purposes— 
where replacements are always 
convenient and adjustments 
always satisfactory to the 
tire user. 




















The Original American Clincher 











The integrally molded tire, built as 
a unit and cured as a unit—combin- 
ing the qualities which only FORTY 
YEARS of rubber manufac- 
turing experience could 
produce. 


One hundred branches 
and service stations 
take care of the tire 
user after sale. A 
complete system of 
distributing houses— 


There 
has never been a 
season when the direct 
unforced demand for Good- 
rich Tires did not exceed 


by thousands 


the utmost capacity of our fac- 
tories. The issue has been met 
this year by a 
tremendously increased 
capacity 
which will enable us to care 


for dealers and users to 
the fullest extent. 







Will you buy “just 
tires,” or partake of 
Goodrich Service—in 
both pleasure and 
mileage a proven 
quantity. 













THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., AKRON, OHIO 


is Largest in the world 


Branches in the Principal Cities {i 
Wholesale Tire Depots Everywhere Winter wake 
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THE LOST 


“TITANIC” 


The huge steamship, newest and greatest of ocean liners, which sank off the Newfoundland Banks last Monday morning after a collision with 
an iceberg, carrying down with her more than a thousand souls. Her passenger list was one of the most distinguished ever carried by 
an Atlantic liner. A full description of this greatest of marine disasters: will be found elsewhere in this issue of “‘ Harper’s Weekly” 
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Comment 


A Call to Arms 

Mr. Tarr will be renominated. The country has 
not gone crazy and the Republican party is not a 
fool. If it ean’t elect Tart, it can’t elect anybody. 
Compromise would spell repudiation and repudia- 
tion would spell disaster. Tarr didn’t need IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin in 1908, and he 
doesn’t need them now. He already has 337 dele- 
gates and is sure of 232 more at least, making a 
clear majority on the first ballot. “RooseveLt can 
He can’t 
change the inevitable result so long as Winuiam H. 
Tarr’s heel is in the ground. And it is in the 


ground and going to stay there. Make no mistake. 


continue to snort and chortle all he likes. 


We know what we are talking about. 
Wake up, Republicans! 
Down with the Demagogue! 
Smash the Third Term! 
Save the Republic! 


Calmly Considered 

We are not of those who feel that the hope of 
Democratic success justifies indifference to what 
is going on among Republicans. Really patriotic 
Republicans were not indifferent to the great Dem- 
ocratie schisms of 1896 and 1860, and really pa- 
triotie Democrats cannot be content with merely 
jeering out, “Go it husband; go it bear!” as they 
watch the progress of the Republican schism of 
to-day. This is practically a two-party country, 
and none of us ean afford to feel that it makes 
no difference what sort of leadership and policies 
either of the two great organizations commits 
itself to. Either may at any election come into 
control of the national government. Both con- 
stantly control many State governments. It is not 
to anybody’s interest that either should take a 
course opposed to the general public interest. 

That is why good Democrats as well as good 
Republicans are concerned about the RooskvELT 
candidacy. What sort of party would the Republi- 
if that candidacy should in any 
measure succeed? Is it a just and patriotic can- 
didaey, based on sound principles ? Is President 
Tart’s candidacy, on the other hand, what his 
heated rival declares it is—a great conspiracy of 
rich men and brutal politicians against the people, 
against progress, against democracy, against jus- 
tice and righteousness? Merely to state the ques- 
iion in that unexcited way helps a fair-minded 
man to answer it. The President’s candidacy 
simply follows the precedents. Having served one 
term, he asks his party’s approval through a nomi- 
nation for a second. Roosrvevt, on the other hand, 
would break two precedents. He asks his party to 
deny Tart a second term, and to give him a third. 
For such an extraordinary demand he should have 
extraordinary reasons. What are they? 

For the life of us, taking his own statement of 
his own case, we can find but two. One is that 
he is a true “progressive” and the President is 
not. The other is that he favors recalling judicial 
decisions under certain circumstances and also 
under circumstances that are left uncertain, re- 
calling judges, while the President opposes both 
these innovations. Perhaps, however, we may con- 


can party he 
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sider this specific proposal merely as a part of the 
“ progressive” doctrines, though many avowed 
“ progressives ” reject it. In that case the two 
reasons are really but one. Is that one reason 
just? Is it sufficient? Is it even the true reason 
for the Roosrtvetr candidacy ¢ 


With What Measure Ye Mete 

Suppose we apply to the candidacy of Roosrve.r, 
and to his reason for it, the same test he applies 
to Tart’s. The President earnestly declares that 
he is a progressive. Mr. Roosrvett denies it, 
claiming to know better. He admits that four 
years ago Tarr was nominated as a progressive, 
and he will hardly deny that it was he himself 
who really made the choice. We pass the point 
that his judgment then, being less influenced by 
passion, was more trustworthy than at present, and 
follow him in his present reasoning. His reason- 
ing, as given at Louisvi!le, consists mainly in de- 
claring that certain gentlemen whom he names as 
arrant reactionaries are now giving the President 
their support. J'hey know a progressive when they 
see one, he assures us. J'hey know the President. 
They have dealt with him intimately. They under- 
stand? him thoroughly. It is their judgment, not 
his own, which we ought to consult concerning him 
and his second candidacy. 

Very well, then—but what about the judgment of 
men equally well informed concerning RoosEveLt 
and his candidacy? Senator Root, for example, 
knows him very well indeed, and he has himself ex- 
hausted the superlatives in proclaiming the su- 
periority of Senator’s Roor’s wisdom and _per- 
spicacity. Why, then, is Senator Root going to 
Chicago to oppose him? Why is Senator Lopar, 
his friend of thirty years, mournfully driven to 
depart from him? Why is Secretary Stimson, his 
own choice for governor, openly bewailing his 
present adventure? Why is La Fouuerre, the orig- 
inal progressive, even more bitter against him than 
against the President? Why is not Senator Cum- 
MINS supporting him? And why, above all, do 
all these men, and countless others who know him 
equally well, who have watched him for years, 


_pay not the slightest attention to his own account 


of why he is running? 

There is but one explanation. They believe they 
know him better than he knows himself. They be- 
lieve the reason he gives is not the true reason. 
They believe he is running, not from devotion to 
“ progressive ” principles or any other principles, 
but from motives personal and discreditable—from 
ambition and from spite and from a_ colossal 
egoism. And we cannot, according to the stand- 
ard of reasoning he has himself advanced, disre- 
gard their judgment.. He has asked us all to judge 
Tart by the men who, know: him well and are sup- 
porting him. How, then, can we be: blamed’ if we 
judge Roosrvett by the men who know: him better 
still and are opposing him? 

How many of us, by the way, remember the gift 
that President Tarr sent to his:sometime friend as 
he was leaving these shores for Africa? It was a 
golden rule. 


To be Accurate 

The Colonel made a mistake when he said he 
would “accept” the nomination. What he meant 
to say was that he would “intercept” it. 


Illinois 

Roosrvett succeeded in carrying Illinois by 
convincing, the Republicans of that State that 
President Tarr. helped Lorimer to retain his seat 
in the United, States Senate. The facts are these: 

When the evidence: in the LormmEr case had: been. 
obtained by the Senate Committee, the President 
felt it to be his duty as the leader of his party to 
give the matter his personal attention. He sent 
for the testimony and studied it carefully. His, 
conclusion, based upon this painstaking examina- 
tion, was that technically adequate proof of Tgort- 
MER’S connivance at bribery had not been sub- 
mitted and that therefore under a narrow construc- 
tion of the law he was entitled to retain his place. 
Nevertheless, the President became convinced that 
the evidence was of such a character as to demand 
a broader: interpretation and that, in view of this 
fact, Lortmer should be unseated in order to 
enable the people of Tlinois to determine for them- 
selves whether he should continue to represent 
them. He thereupon sent for Senators Roor and 
Crawrorp and placed before them his views and 
reasons therefor in detail. He succeeded in con- 


vincing both of the Senators of the soundness of 
his judgment and Senator Root immediately as- 
sumed leadership in the attempt to comply. Si- 
multaneously, President Tarr wrote to Mr. Roosr- 
VELT setting forth both the facts and his conclu- 
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sion, and urging him to induce Senator LopcE to 
co-operate with Senator Roor. Mr. Roosrvet: 
acknowledged receipt of the President’s communi- 
cation, and presumably did what he could along 
the line suggested. 

When the time came to seek delegates from Ili- 
nois, however, Mr. Roosevetr not only utterly 
ignored the facts relating to President Tarr’s 
attitude, but deliberately misrepresented it to the 
people of Illinois. The inevitable consequence was 
that Mr. Tarr was forced to bear the burden thus 
falsely and maliciously placed upon his shoulders. 

Of all the base acts of which Mr. Roosrveny 
has been guilty in his fmantic endeavors to dis- 
credit his former friend, this probably is the bas- 
est. What further he can do to satisfy his wicked 
vindictiveness must needs depend upon the extent 
of his desperation. 


Good Wishes 

“T am too happy to talk,” said the Colonel, afte: 
hearing from Maine and Illinois. May he liv 
happy ever hereafter! 


Speaker Clark’s Message 

The best Jefferson Day speech was contained i: 
Speaker Cuamp Crark’s letter to the New Yor! 
society, to wit: 


It is impossible for me to get away from here, as w: 
are a running night and day and doing splendi 
work. 

You may rest assured it is with very great regre 
I discover my official duties require my presence her 
just at the time when I hoped, in company with th 
gallant Democrats of the Empire State, to be allowe: 
to add my humble tribute to the imperishable service: 
THOMAS JEFFERSON rendered not only to America) 
Democracy, but to the sacred cause of free govern 
ment throughout the world. No republic has sinc 
appeared and none ever will appear which will not 
owe im great measure to him its government “ of tli 
people, by the people. and for the people,” the systen: 
which in the prophetic words of THomas CARLYLE is 
destined to “envelop the whole world.” We canno‘ 
therefore, too greatly honor the illustrious memory 0: 
too warmly praise the beneficent labors of THoma+ 
JEFFERSON, 

My regret at my enforced absence from your dinnt 
is the greater because I had hoped to extend a hand o' 
cordial good fellowship to your other guests, whos: 
names, like my own, will be presented at Baltimore fo: 
the nomination by the Democratic party as its candi 
date for the Presidency. That is an ambition whic! 
any American citizen may worthily cherish and in ai 
of which he may frankly welcome any honorable. 
assistance proffered to him without detracting in tli 
slightest degree from the qualities of any other 
aspirant for the same high honor. It is not for us 
to pass judgment on our respective merits. That be- 
longs and may be safely left to the delegates selecte:| 
for that — by the vast army of faithful Demo- 
crats throughout the Union who constitute the Demo 
cratic party and who in due time by their accredite:! 
representatives will, as they only can, speak in ifs 
august name, ; 

To the standard-bearer thus chosen and to the plat- 
form adopted by that convention-all loyal Democrats 
will rally as one man—forgetting all past differencus 
in support of a standard-bearer and the banner con- 
tided to him to carry to victory. 

We may also cherish the hope that the candidate 
and the platform will be of such a character as ‘vo 
retain the support of the great number of independent 
voters who assisted us to gain an honorable victory 
in 1910 and whose rightful place is in our ranks. 

Such a candidate standing upon such a platforn 
will marsha] the ‘victorious hosts of that great struge'« 
to a far greater and more enduring victory next \« 
vember, and the more surely because you and yor 
compatriots will give him the electoral vote of you 
imperial Commonwealth. 

With renewed thanks for your kind invitation a! 
renewed regrets at my inability to be with you, I |} 
to subscribe myself, 

Your fellow Democrat, 
CHAMP CLARK. 


Whatever may be said or thought of Speak:r 
Oxark, there is certainly nothing small or mean |r 
unpleasantly subtle in his composition. As 1) 
Times said in its report, Mr. Cuark’s lettr 
“seemed to hit off the situation so exactly th it 
its. appositeness delighted the five hundred guests. 
Tiieidentally, the Speaker: was still on his job. 

A Fitting Result 

Maine-is not so surprising, after all, when we '- 
member that nine times out of ten it is referred © 
as the “State of Me.” 


The. Efficiency Commission 

There is a foreboding that Congress does ' 
intend to make the appropriation necessary 
continue the salaries and labors of the Efficien: Y 
Commission. Whereat persons who know ‘abot 
this commission feel bad. It was instituted abou! 
a year and a half ago to consider the managemc!' 
of the business of our government, and contrive 
and recommend how it may be improved. Pe 
sons who know anything of the subject are aware 
that the business of our government is not done 
according to modern business methods, but not 
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many people know how very wastefully it is done, 
and how much of the waste is forced on the de- 
partment officers and employees by obsolete laws 
and régulations. Perhaps it is because it is the 
function of the Efficiency Commission to disclose 
information on this subject that its continuance 
is imperiled. Does Congress still feel that the 
great benefactor is still the man who makes two 
salaries grow where one grew before? It is per- 
fectly well known that enormous economies are 
easily possible in the public service whenever the 
methods of doing the work are modernized. 


Expert Judgment 
If the Colonel is correct, the Republican party 
is really not fit to associate with itself. 


Brother Bryan Comes to Town 

Brother Bryan proved conclusively at the 
JEFFERSON dinner in this interesting city that his 
vocal organs are still in good working order. His 
memory also seems to be unimpdired. He spoke 
chiefly of things that have come to pass in conse- 
quence of his own arduous labors and jeered a 
little, though most politely, at those present who 
in former years questioned his omniscience. Inas- 
much as Senator O’GorMAN and Mayor Gaynor 
had espoused with fervor most of the doctrines 
which belonged to the Commoner before the 
piratical Colonel swiped them, there was ample 
warrant for Brother Bryan’s manifestation of per- 
sonal satisfaction. True, he erred in a few minor 
instances. For example, he took to himself the full 
credit of inaugurating the movement for popular 
election of Senators, despite the fact that one of 
his first speeches in Congress pointed the other 
way. What Brother Bryan wanted then was to 
let each State select its Senators in any way it 
might see fit, thus maintaining the truly Demo- 
eratie principle of home rule through the exercise 
of State sovereignty. Now he would impose a 
specific method upon a commonwealth without re- 
gard to the wishes of its citizens. Upon the 
theory, however, that whatever seems to be popu- 
lar must be right, Brother Bryan does well to reach 
out for the credit of origination. It is not im- 
portant. Let him have it. 

More to the point was Brother Bryan’s firm 
declaration that he is not a candidate. He did 
not say, of course, that under no circumstances 
would he accept a nomination if it should come 
his way. In the light of recent history that would 
have seemed too much like a bid. No; he merely 
wanted to confound those who have denounced 
him as a self-seeker. His refusal now to toss his 
hat into the ring he regarded as full demonstra- 
tion of his personal disinterestedness. Moreover, 
he was convinced that there are “at least a dozen 
Democrats” who would poll more votes than 
he eould hope to win. Maybe he is right, though 
twelve are a good many. We grant the superior 
drawing qualities of Crark, UNpberwoop, and 
Harmon, but with the exception of the Speaker 
these are not the statesmen whom Brother Bryan 
has graciously suggested. His mind so far has 
turned nimbly from Suarroru to Burke, and 
thence to Oru James. His real candidate, if 
the people do not rise in their majesty and demand 
himself, is, as we have said before, Joun W. 
Kern, of Indiana. If he has eight or ten more 
up his capacious sleeve, we should like him to 
trot them out for inspection. 

We hasten to record that Brother Bryan pro- 
duced but one novelty on the occasion referred to. 
He proposed and predicted the enactment of a law 
by somebody compelling the publication of the 
names of the owners of newspapers. We have 
known for some time that Brother Bryan does not 
hold the New York public journals in high esteem, 
but we had no idea that he considered them so 
bad as he said the other night. Why, he thinks 
the whole lot are owned, controlled, edited, and set 
up by Wall Street. Sakes alive! If that is so, 
by all means let the truth be known though the 
heavens fall! 

But is it reaily necessary to pass a law?) Why 
not ask them, Brother Bryan? They will tell 
you, we haven’t a doubt, and truly, too. Here- 
abouts, as a matter of fact, the ownership of 
newspapers is very well known, or at least sup- 
posed to be. Take the Herald. If anybody ever 
got more than a qualifying share in that property 
from Mr. James Gorvon Bennett, he is a marvel 
of successful enterprise. According to the reports 
recently filed in the Surrogate’s office, the World 
belongs to the Puirzer estate. Anyhow, the late 
Josep Pvtirzer assumed the privilege of willing 
it to his heirs, and nobody has filed a claim against 
such disposition, so far as we have heard. The 
Times was bought some years ago by Mr. Apo.pu 
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S. Ocus, who, in conjunction with its accomplished 
editor, Mr. Cuartes R. Mitier, certainly works 
hard enough to induce the suspicion that he is 
working for himself. Mr. Winuiam C. Reick owns 
a controlling interest in the Sun. If anybody 
owns a controlling interest in Winuiam C. Rerck, 
we should like to print his picture as an illustra- 
tion of an impossibility. Whom does Brother 
BrYAN suspect of owning the 7'ribune if not Mr. 
Wuiretaw Rew; the Erening Post, if not Mr. 
OswaLp Garrison ViILLAkD; the American, if not 
his old friend, Mr. Winuiam Ranpoteu Hearst, 
not a few of whose checks have passed through 
the banks of Lincoln, Nebraska? 

Fudge, Brother Bryan, fudge! Awful Wall 
Street has no more to do with these big news- 
paper properties than you have. You would 
never *think of saying so, either, if they didn’t 
speak up in meeting occasionally in disapproval 
of you and your political notions. But go ahead 
with your law if you like. Nobody will object. 


The Old Story 
Maine went “Hale bent,” as usual. 


The Right Rule in Navy-building 

Admiral Mauan protests against the action of 
the House Democrats in voting against what he 
calls “the graduated increase of the navy by two 
annual battleships.” To sustain his protest he 
gives his view of our present international re‘a- 
tions and such possibilities of war as he thinks are 
right now apparent. He refers to the Panama 
Canal as a source of “exposure,” and though he 
says nothing about Magdalena Bay, he does men- 
tion Japan as a possible aggressor. In view of the 
attention Washington has of late been giving to 
the rumors of Japan’s designs on Magdalena Bay, 
it is a fair conjecture that the Admiral has that 
matter particularly in mind, and not merely the 
general and Hobsonian apprehension concerning 
Japan, which we believe extends to the specific 
conviction that if we are going to be attacked at 
all it will be before the completion of the canal 
shall have greatly increased, as no doubt it will, 
the effectiveness of the naval force we have. 

Of course, if there are really any facts that go 
to show a design of Japan or any other power to 
attack us, we ought rather to increase than to 
lessen our defensive preparations. If Japan really 
is trying to establish a naval station in Lower Cali- 
fornia, that, too, may well be taken as reason 
enough for special preparedness on our part. But 
we think the real strength of the Admiral’s con- 
tention is to be found, not in the proved existence 
of a special emergency at present, but in the ar- 
gument suggested by his phrase, “ graduated in- 
crease.” For that, clearly enough, is the kind of 
inerease a modern navy must make if it is going to 
keep up with other modern navies and have, at 
any particular time, the strength deemed necessary 
in view of the strength which other and possibly 
hostile navies will have at the same time. It is a 
consideration which wise economy will not neg- 
lect. Not that economy must be disregarded, 
however; by no means. Possibly the rate of our 
increase is at present faster than it should be; on 
this point we express no opinion. But it is plain 
that to alter the rate of increase, not to stop it 
altogether and then, perhaps, try to catch up 
again, is the right policy for any who think the 
present rate wrong. 

In other words, our navy-building should not 
be an affair of fits and starts. It should be a steady 
process, based on a deliberately formed view of 
precisely what our navy ought at all times to be 
able to do, and on careful calculations of what the 
other great naval powers are doing and planning 
to do. Needless to say, in such a view and in such 
calculations mere partisanship should not be al- 
lowed to appear. These are questions on which 
Congressmen and other public men will of course 
differ and divide; but they should divide on them 
entirely without reference to party lines and 
party exigencies. All agree that whenever it comes 
to defending the country against a foreign foe 
party divisions should be forgotten. They should 
be ignored also on all questions of preparation for 
such defense. 


Bedlam 

After hearing the news from Pennsylvania a 
philosopher of our acquaintance observes that all 
the noises are getting together. 


Express Rates 

The bill reported last week by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
lating to the express companies and their habits 
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and their charges, concerns a vast number of peo- 
ple in their every-day life, and ought to be, and 
perhaps will be, followed in its course with lively 
interest. It is no secret that the express com- 
panies give imperfect satisfaction. It is thought 
that the service they give the public ought to be 
a great deal better done for much less money, and 
that it ought to be so rendered as to be much 
more profitable to the people of the country, and 
perhaps more profitable also to the companies 
themselves. It is pretty certain that if the ex- 
press companies don’t do very much better we shall 
have a parcels-post that will test the capacity of 
the post-office to handle an express business. This 
bill that is in the House is an effort to assist the 
express companies to improve their service by 
telling them how to do it. It provides for maxi- 
mum rates for transportation, according to dis- 
tance, of packages of eleven pounds or less, and 
also provides that the express companies shall 
work in connection with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in handling certain classes of merchandise. 

The express companies have been strong in 
times past in beating off legislation that seemed 
to threaten their comfort and their stockholders’ 
profits. Probably they are still strong in that wise, 
but it is more of a question than it used to be 
whether it is any longer expedient for them to 
exert their strength. The clock seems to have 
struck for better and cheaper service in this de- 
partment of American life. 


Home Rule by Degrees 

The measure of home rule which the British 
government proposes for Ireland is not complete, 
it is not absolute, it is not immediate. It is par- 
tial, it is revocable, it is to be gradual and pro- 
gressive in its operation. Under it Ireland will 
not take control of her own affairs at once and 
completely and forever. She will merely begin to 
be self-governing, and she will get and exercise 
the various powers of self-government only after 
varying periods of trial and experiment, the Im- 
perial government meanwhile retaining both the 
right of veto and the right of revocation. 

In all this the Liberal government is wise, and 
Ireland, too, is wise to accept what is offered. 
For Ireland can far better afford to wait and to go 
slow, now that the principle of home rule is con- 
ceded, than she can afford to be in a hurry and to 
make mistakes. The successful working of a gov- 
ernment at Dublin is the thing really to be de- 
sired, and there is every reason for holding that 
the best and safest way to suecess is the way that 
leads on gradually, step by step. Fully as we 
may believe that the argument for home rule is 
unanswerable, no one ean be blind enough to deny 
that there are serious difficulties in the way, 
serious obstacles to overcome. Of these, the re- 
ligious differences among the people and the oppo- 
sition of Ulster are merely the most salient. No 
people that has been long 1.isgoverned and de- 
prived of all exercise in self-government can hope 
at one strcke to gain both the power and the skill 
needed in that difficult business. Time is needful. 
Experimentation on a small seale must precede ex- 
perimentation on a great scale. With a great and 
hostile party in the Kingdom watching her course 
jealously, Ireland should be more than content with 
such restrictions and temporary denials as will 
minimize the chances of her doing anything that 
may seem to justify the stand of her enemies across 
the Channel and of the discontented among her 
own people. She has waited long for the oppor- 
tunity to prove her competence to manage her own 
affairs. She can wait a little longer for a complete 
opportunity. There is but one thing that would 
now be fatal—to get her opportunity and then 
seem unequal to it. 


To American Patriots 

Henry Warrerson once declared that if ever 
Roosevett should reach the White House he 
would never leave it “except feet first.’ He was 
right. Elsewhere we print his observations upon 
an article on the Third Term in the current 
number of The North American Review. It is 
worth reading and pushing along. The people are 
sound on this vital question. They will never 
permit their great Republic to be Mexicanized. 
Never! Never! But, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, stir them up! Arouse them to the peril 
which threatens their beloved country! 

Down with the Demagogue! 

Smash the Third Term! 

Save the Republic! 








The Art of Dying 


In a dimple of the soft, rolling land between two 
manufacturing towns of mid-England lives a famous 
sage and hermit. One of the most interesting men 
of England to-day, he is likewise one of the most in- 
accessible. Letters of introduction are not only hard 
to come at, since he has taught his friends to protect 
his solitude, but once acquired they are not always 
compelling. _There are tales of devout disciples, who 
have penetrated to that aisle full of emotion and 
fervor, only to find the hermit fled; or there, by way 
of being so detached and aloof, that he might just 
as well have been gone. 

One American pilgrim, however, has a different 
tale to tell. Having striven in vain for the proper 
introductions and being really serious about what she 
wished, she decided to brave the lion; to write and 
admit the difficulties and defects; that she was a 
woman, had no letters, and was not even a disciple, 
but only a casual reader, and yet—“ of all the men 
alive in England to-day it-is you I want to see.” 

So, as happy chance would have it, the sage was 
moved to write a charming note of detailed instruc- 
tions as to how and when to come. He lived all alone, 
he said, miles from everything, with only one man 
to help him in the garden; but if the lady would come 
they would do all they knew how to make her com- 
fortable for the day. Her train would pull in at the 
famous little town of the crooked steeple that leaned 
to every side, according as you looked at it, at about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and there was always 
a rickety hansom to be found at the station, and in 
an hour or so of driving the hermit’s cottage could 
be reached. 

The lady was pleased and of an adventurous spirit. 
The sage, as she knew, had once been a curate of 
the Rev. F. D. Mauricr, and was, therefore, an old 
man verging upon seventy at least, and was, moreover, 
a world-renowned sage. ‘So she’duly took one of those 
purposeless, gently meandering trains that travel cross- 
country in England carrying old ladies with . their 
knitting and school-children, and about eleven o’clock 
was pulled in at C——-, where she found the aforesaid 
rickety hansom and, after some questioning, a driver 
who knew the sage’s name. “ Yes,” he said, he had 
taken people there before and, with a grin, ‘“ brought 
‘em back, too.” 

It was a Tuesday in early October and the first 
light frosts had. touched with white the mounds and 
hollows of the waving country, and the soft, fleecy, inti- 
mate, low-lying sky of England—so much more beauti- 
ful and loving than any other sky in the world—lay 
hardly a tall man’s reach from the highest hillock. 
On and on between fragrant hedges and over country 
as lonely as if it were a thousand, instead of twelve 
miles from a town, until the cab stopped at a tiny, 
nestling, vine-clad cottage and a man came out and 
said, “ Mr. is expecting you.” : 

It was a terrible moment of supreme agitation, 
that of passing round the side of the cottage to the 
front which faced a great spread of blue hill and val- 
ley. Who has not felt it, just before a presentation, 
that sudden rush of all his physical and mental and 
moral disabilities, and wondered where the original 
courage came from that allowed him to approach even 
in writing the august presence? And as for appear- 
ing there in the flesh, with this utterly unrepresenta- 
tive mortal body! It takes real courage not to turn 
and run at the critical moment. It is, perhaps, a 
good thing that we do not look on many of our fellow- 
beings with so supreme a reverence. It would be so 
limiting to intercourse! 

The next shock was that of facing this old Eng- 
lishman of seventy. _He was very, very tall, as he 
stood in the door of his cottage with his head almost 





touching the lintel, and, as for being seventy years, 


old, he had no age-at all. If one, had had a moment 
to reflect, there and then, one would have realized that 
the soul has not age, and here was a-soul as little 
as possible trammeled by a body. He was lean and 
lithe and muscular and dark. There were no lines 
or wrinkles or white hairs or superfluous pads of flesh 
tc mark maturity. One learned afterward from dis- 
ciples that the sage was an expert with the skipping- 
rope and worked laboriously in his garden when he 
was not writing his books; and after his evening tea 
he was accustomed to taking, not a walk, but a five 
cr six mile country run. And, said a young poet 
who was telling the story, “he just jumps the hedges 
and fences in the way so I can’t keep up with him.” 

Inside the sitting-room a fragrant wood fire smol- 
dered; the casement windows, all three, were wide 
open and waving twigs of vine crept in at the cor- 
ners and broke the even, square frame of faint blue 
hills and distant trees. A big, bare table, a few book- 
shelves built in the wail holding not more than two 
hundred books, two chairs, and some settees that 
“it proved later could be opened and manuscript ex- 
tracted, completed the apartment of this great thinker. 
It was a wonderful lesson in high thinking and plain 
living. 

With so amazing an effect of vitality, it was strange 
to reflect that the two subjects upon which this sage 
had written with deepest inspiration were the mean- 
ing of love and the art of dying. It was, indeed, this 
latter topic upon which the intruder, having reached 
that stage in life in which this was the next art to 
be practised, intended that the sage should talk if 
she were fortunate enough to lure any real talk from 
him at all. As with all sages, this was difficult, for 
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he had no need whatever of communication, and hap- 
pened. only by lucky chance to be in the whimsical 
mood when he was willing to do whatever was asked 
of him. Or was it that? Or was it that with those 
strange, clairvoyant eyes and those years of intercouftse 
with an Eastern Gnani in India he knew in what 
spirit his visitor came and waited until she could 
throw off the discomfort of herself—that wearing, 
heavy, material embodiment that so hampers expres- 
sion—and began herself to state the difficulties of 
feeling any intelligent readiness for’ death. The flood 
was loosed when she said that at about thirty-five 
or forty, in most of the lives she had been privileged 
to watch, the spiritual life seemed to halt and die 
down. It was just the stage when one needed all 
one had and yet one found oneself, not so much in 
the dark night of the soul, for which one had literary 
parallels and interesting analogies, but just at last, 
sitting quite comfortably in one’s body with all one’s 
finer perceptions deadened and no sense of that fringe 
of invisible life about one that was constantly with 
one in youth. One’s morals were happily left, and 
duties and sense of obligation and’a willingness to 
suffer and perform. But what had one done, by the 
way, to kill the spirit? 

“Of course,” said the sage (and if one fail to re- 
peat his discourse word for word one must say that 
his utterance, though often pondered and meditated 
since it was given, has. never before. been. written 
down; and it happened six months ago). _“‘ Of course, 
when one says the spiritual life, one has to be careful 
that one does not mean the emotional life. You may 
well mean that the emotions, especially the lighter 
and lesser ones, do get tired and cease activity some- 
where about middle age. That. has nothing’ to do 
with the spirit.. But also the spiritual .life needs 
practice. If you forget it and harry thought all the 
time, chase information, and pursue knowledge through 
books and over the face of all the earth, forgetting 
to nourish the spirit, it is only lawful and natural 
that the spirit should go to sleep. That does happen 
to a good many people at maturity. Their life is 
full, the pursuit of earthly ends -is keen,:the activi- 
ties are at high pitch, and they are at last at home 
in the body, and so they ‘forget to look’ inward. lf 
you can remember that all that you find outside 
is also inside, and that you can get it there by just 
a little quiet and reflection, perhaps it will help. . But 
above all, to prepare for death, stop harrying thought! 
Stop trying for things! Inhibit thought! Never 
turn outside for help. Turn inward. All the help 
there is is: there if you are quiet long enough to 
hear it. All that any man can say or write is in 
you as much as it is in him. Only listen to yourself 
and do not be disturbed by the noise of existence. 
Remember that in the hours of. dissolution all this 
outer life of material comfort, of diverting thought, 
of human companionship, is involved in the general 
break-up. The field that that will spread before you 
then will be just that of the inner character and per- 
sonality. And if you have not the habit of gathering 
yourself together, of holding your own, of communing 
with that part of yourself which is beyond the reach 
of all evanescent things, you may well find yourself 
strangely routed and disturbed at death. That to 
which’ we must cling, with which we must establish 
acquaintance, is the universal Self, and those mani- 
festations of life that most nearly relate us to the 
universal Self. Equality—the sense of. an inner 
equality with all creatures—freedom from local and 
personal bonds—indifference as to one’s fate or destiny 
—magnanimity, unhindered charity, and- love and 
courage—these are obviously the qualities that link 
one to the universal soul. Hush all desires. Fling 
to the very topmost angle of the arch of. life those 
things one has most cared to get or keep and-be -will- 
ing to -wait and work all infinity for them. They 
will be worth taking, then! _Half-the greed and the 
passions of men grow out of their impatient im- 
mediacy. They want everything in threescore years 
and ten. How can one inhibit thought? Not lightly, 
not easily, not without practice. . And yet by daily 
effort. it can. be accomplished. Deliberately chase all 
thoughts from the mind. They will crop_up in hordes 
at first, but turn them out as fast.as they show their 
heads. Take care not to be in-a position in which 
you can fall asleep. Do not be afraid of thie-loss of 
consciousness. Just walk out through the gateway 
a little farther every day; lay aside consciousness 
and learn to die a little daily. For it is solid fact 
that if you persevere in inhibiting thought you will 
penetrate at last to another region which lies below 
thought and is quite different in nature and char- 
acter from ordinary thought. A barrier or veil will 


drop and you will discover yourself in the universal. 


region where the mountains and seas and stars are 
a part of yourself and your own soul is in touch with 
all other souls and all other creatures. In this en- 
largement of the self there is an indestructible joy, 
a deep well of peace and trust. Once you are aware of 
yourself as pervading the life of all creatures and 
moving in other bodies as freely as your own, it will 
seem no tragedy to you that you must shed the grosser 
husk that limits your free activities now. The kernel 
of the ever-living self is in each of us, however deeply 
buried, and its discovery is open to whomsoever will 
persistently seek.” 

The lights of day had slowly changed. There were 
incidents in between of lunch, and tea brought in on 
a tray by the man who helped in the garden and who 
was introduced as “my dear friend George 
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Finally the pale and gentle English sun dipped down 
so low that long, slant shadows were falling across 
the darkening fallows, and as if by magic the forgotten 
hansom stood in the road and the visitor went away 
in a dream with strange words echoing in her ear. 
All these words were awakened again when she saw 
in the advance pages of a book by this sage the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Our persistent and unremitted effort during ‘ordi- 
nary life should be to realize and lay hold of this 
immortal thing; to conquer and make our own the 
very Heart of the Universe. It suggests that every 
magnanimous deed, every self-forgetting enthusiasm, 
every great and passionate love, every determined ef- 
fort to get down into the heart and truth of things 
and below the conventional crust, does really bring 
us nearer to that attainment and hasten the day 
when mankind at large shall finally obtain the victory ; 
and the passage into and through death shall ap- 
pear natural and simple and clear of obstruction and 
even in its due time desirable.” 





Correspondence 


MORMONS AND THEIR MENACE 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a recent editorial upon the unsavory sub- 
ject of Mormonism you say: “ We ought not to jab 
the Mormons too scornfully for their polygamous 
tenet while our own monogamous system is tempered 
by so much prostitution and so much divorce.” 

This comment of yours represents a very common 
fallacy. The menace of this sect and its continued 
bitter and blighting influence is not due to its im- 
morality as such, but to the fact that this Church 
claims for its practice of polygamy, or concubinage 
as it has become in these latter days, not only the 
approval, but the direct command of God revealed to 
the so-called apostles of the Mormon Church. 

Now the individual wickedness that exists through- 
out the world pales to insignificance when compared 
to the concentrated capitalization of man’s ignorance 
and. lust by the Mormon hierarchy. When evil is 
deliberately “made to appear as good and this per- 
version is incorporated into a system, with the black- 
armed strength of superstition added thereto, then you 
have the most powerful engine of destruction that the 


-deepest counsels of Hell can send forth against human 


society and God’s kingdom in this world. Such is the 
Mormon Church. 

To show that moral suasion as advocated in your 
editorial would be useless against this institution it 
is only necessary to state that our present political 
leaders dare not line themselves up as opposed to it 
because of the political influence, which is far more 
potent than the East is aware of, for the Mormon 
Church is not only dominant in Utah, but holds the 
balance of power in Nevada, Idaho, and Arizona, and 
is growing steadily in California, Colorado, and other 
Western States. As an illustration of its influence 
take the case of Mr. Roosevelt, the self-constituted 
champion of common morality, who, when he was in 
office, identified himself with the Mormon machine by 
welcoming the support of its leaders and receiving 
them into the full fellowship of the Republican party, 
much to the disgust of the Gentiles in Salt Lake, who 
had to look on, being aware all the time that the 
Church was with either party according as its inter- 
ests dictated. 

I am, sir, 
G. H. D. 


THE SMALLEST BOOK 
CLEVELAND, O., March 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a mis- 
statement in your issue of March 9th, page 25, under 
the heading “Some Curious Books.” 

In this article you state that the smallest book in 
the world was made in Italy and is four-tenths of 
an inch in length, one-quarter inch in width, and that 
the next smallest book, Dante’s Divine Comedy, is 
something less than an inch wide. 

The writer of this article was probably not ac- 
quainted with a very small volume issued in a very 
limited edition, namely, fifty-seven copies, which I 
made for Mr. Charles Meigs in 1900. This volume 
contains the complete text of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, with an introduction of several pages by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. It was printed on Japanese 
vellum paper, limited to fifty-seven copies, was bound 
in full cloth, its size being exactly three-eighths of 
an inch by five-sixteenths of an inch. It contains 
the complete text of the Rubaiyat reduced so small 
that it can be read only by the aid of a magnifying- 
glass. I an, sir, 

ArTHUR K. CLARK. 


MR. TAFT’S LINCOLN’S DAY ADDRESS 


Pratt, KAN., February 24, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The editorial pages of the WEEKLY are al- 
ways interesting and profitable reading, and you do 
weil to publish in your issue of this date a part of 
President Taft’s Lincoln’s Day address. It ought to 
be read and understood by a lot of citizens in this 
country who exercise the right of suffrage and also 
endeavor to direct all with whom they come in, contact 
along the true political pathway. The editorial com- 
ment thereon would do much toward making it under- 
stood. For good sound common sense and clarity it 
certainly reaches high-water mark. 

I an, sir, 
J. S. BARNES. 





(From the Louisville Courier-Journal.) 

Y odds the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the third- 
term propaganda precipitated into 
es the present campaign by Theodore 
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ipe Roosevelt appears in the April 
(o>) issue of the North American Re- 
IS2 view, and comes from the pen of its 
LS editor, Colonel George Harvey. The 
Courier-Journal reproduces __ else- 
where- some salient quotations from this masterpiece 
of appealing statement. Convincing as these are, they 
yet for their full effect. require the support of the con- 
nected story which, with uncommon research, Colonel 
Harvey has drawn from the historic record. His invo- 
cation alike to patriotism and truth is not merely in- 
structive; it is potential. 

The creation of the office of President of the United 
States was the subject of deep reflection and de- 
liberate debate in the Constitutional Convention. 
Hamilton stood for life tenure. But Hamilton wanted 
Washington to assume kingship. Seven years without 
eligibility for re-election was tentatively provided. 
Then a term of four years without time-limit as to the 
succession was ordained. ‘The discussions show clearly 
the prevailing dread of the one-man power by the 
framers. Most of them feared the development of the 
hereditary principle. Both Washington and Madison 
favored the four years’ plan and opposed the seven 
years’ plan, with eligibility for re-election, standing 
faithful to this view by all their succeeding words 
and acts. 

Recurring to the final result, Colonel Harvey says: 

“The outcome was in effect a compromise. The con- 
vention repudiated continuous re-elections when it re- 
jected the Hamilton proposal. but refused to decree 
ineligibility for a second term upon the ground that 
faithful service should entitle a President to the appro- 
bation implied by re-election. In order, however, to 
conform to the general opinion with respect to length 
of service, the term was reduced to four years, thus 
making two terms the virtual equivalent of one term 
of seven years. Further than that it was not practi- 
cable to go. . . . Moreover, it was a certainty that the 
first Chief Magistrate would be George Washington, 
whose patriotism so far surpassed his ambition that he 
was sure to set an example from- which any successor 
would depart at his peril.” 

Having disposed of the conditions of the time and 
the intentions of the framers of the Constitution, in- 
cluding Franklin, Colonel Harvey comes to the deed of 
renunciation performed by the Father of His Country 
as he approached the end of his second term in the 
Presidency. He truly calls it “ the crowning glory of 
George Washington.” It was also, as the sequel has 
shown, an act of far-reaching forecast no less than 
beneficent wisdom. ‘“ Twice,” says Colonel Harvey, 
“he had been chosen unanimously to serve as Presi- 
dent of the new Republic. A third election required 
only his silent acquiescence. . .. Then came, like a 
bolt from the blue, the declaration that at the expira- 
tion of his second term, he should return to private 
life. It was a calm and measured averment, but 
definite and final. None questioned the President’s 
sincerity; none dreamed of suggesting reconsideration 
upon public.or patriotic grounds in time of alleged 
need. It was a notification to all the world of the 
actual beginning of the greatest experiment in govern- 
ment ever known, of the experiment which has con- 
served the liberties, the prosperity, and the happiness 
of a population already increased thirtyfold, which 
has driven arbitrary rule out of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and which has cut the foundations from under 
the tottering thrones of Europe.” 

Jefferson followed closely the lead of Washington, 
having from the first dreaded the one-man power. 
Many efforts were made to induce him to stand for a 
third term. He would listen to none of them. Though 
at the height of his manhood, mental and physical, 
living and laboring, and doing splendid service, for 
nineteen years thereafter, he wrote, when besought by 
the Legislature of Vermont to accept a third term, 
under date of December 10, 1807, as follows: 

“That I should lay down my charge at a proper 
period is as much a duty as to have borne it faith- 
fully: If some termination to the services of the 
Chief Magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution, or 
supplied by practice, his office, nominally for years, 
will in fact become for life; and history shows how 
easily that degenerates into an inheritance. Believ- 
ing that a representative government responsible at 
short periods of election is that which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a 
duty to do no act which shall essentially impair that 
principle; and I should unwillingly be the person who, 
disregarding the sound precedent set by an illustrious 
predecessor, should furnish the first example of pro- 
longation beyond the second term of office.” 

This is explicit. Jt leaves nothing for afterthought. 
Yet, before Jefferson finally passed from the scenes 
of this life, having seen two of his successors follow 
his example, the venerable sage of Monticello em- 
phasized the increased strength of his conviction in 
his autobiography thus: 

“My wish was that the President should be elected 
for seven years and be ineligible afterward. But the 
practice adopted, I think, is better, allowing his con- 
tinuance for eight years, with a liability to be dropped 
at half-way of the term, making that a period of 
probation. . . . Though this amendment has not been 
made in form, yet practice seems to have established 
it. The example of four Presidents voluntarily re- 
tiring at the end of their eighth year, and the prog- 
ress of public opinion that the principle is salutary, 
have given it in practice the form of precedent and 
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usage; in so much that, should a President consent 
tu be a candidate for a third election, I trust he 
would be rejected on this demonstration of ambitious 
views.” 

The four Presidents to whom Jefferson referred 
were Washington, himself, Madison, and Monroe, the 
last of whom was so popular that but a single electoral 
vote was cast against his re-election. Neither he nor 
Madison, however, contemplated even for a moment 
the breaking of the tradition which they considered 
had already become an unwritten but inviolable law. 

Finally, Col. Harvey reaches Jackson. He, too, 
was urged to run for a third term. His party was 
at his feet. He seemed, as the saying is, to have the 
world in a sling. His enemies are fond of picturing 
him as a veritable man-on-horseback—an autocrat 
in spirit, a rude, ambitious, unlettered soldier, in fact 
—yet he spurned the thought of violating the prece- 
dent set by Washington and Jefferson. He not only 
put the crown from him, but wanted a time-limit fitted 
into the organic chart. Dissuaded from this, and 
abandoning the idea of definite prohibition with re- 
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luctance, he sti]l viewed technical re-eligibility with 
apprehension, and addressed these words at once of 
prophecy and warning to his fellow-citizens, the peo- 
ple of the United States: 

“You have no longer any cause to fear danger from 
abroad; your strength and power are well known 
throughout the civilized world, as well as the high 
and gallant bearing of your sons. It is from within, 
among yourselves—from cupidity, from corruption, 
from disappointed ambition and inordinate thirst for 
power—that factions will be formed and liberty en- 
dangered. It is against such designs, whatever dis- 
guise the actors may assume, that you have especially 
to guard yourselves.” 

Could Old Hickory have had Grant or Roosevelt 
in his seer-like mind? Did some reflection of a later 
day cross the hero’s fancy and show him the future? 
Be this as it may, his words read like an indictment 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the crowd at his heels, 
made up mainly of noisy zealots, who know not what 
they do, and a few self-seeking politicians incapable of 
disinterested public service. 








The 


Return to Sanity 


EVIDENCES WHICH SHOW THAT CONSERVATISM IS AGAIN REASSERTING ITSELF 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


MPECENT events must have made it 
‘plain to every one, except those 
afflicted with intellectual cecity, 
that the American people to-day are 
very much in the same frame of 
mind as in 1896, It is a curious 
- (ey and striking commentary on the 
SSS: progress a our siviliaulion oat 
weer what some persons might be justi- 
fied-in terming the absence of progress—that after the 
lapse of sixteen years we are where we started. In 
those sixteen years the Unit@d ‘States has been con- 
vulsed by agitation ‘and the American people have 
given themselves over to excitement, hysteria, and 
indiscriminate denunciation. They have been in a 
restless, dissatisfied, and unthinking mood. They have 
wanted and, in a measure, have taken up-with every 
crude and fallacious scheme that was offered for the 
cure of evils, most of them imaginary rather than 
real, It was Mr. Bryan who, sixteen years ago, inocu- 
lated the American people with the virus of discon- 
tent, It was the successors and imitators of Mr, Bryan 
who fed the fever. And now after sixteen years the 
physieian is again called in, 

The issue of 1896 was never for a moment in ques- 
tion, although it was clouded, Free silver, abuse of 
the courts, and a great many other phrases and words 
that encumbered the Democratic platform of that year 
were words merely. The platitudes of the Republican 
platform were simply the frame for a ‘fundamental 
principle, Stripped of the trappings of party stage 
machinery, the platforms of the two parties of that 
year could have been put each in a single word, The 
tepublican platform was conservatism. The Demo- 
cratic platform was radicalism. Mr. McKinley was 
the conservative. Mr, Bryan was the radical, We 
have traveled so far and so fast in the last sixteen 
years that the radicalism of Mr, Bryan then appears 
mild and almost inoffensive compared with what his 
imitators and successors offer to-day, but it was 
radicalism of an extreme type for its generation, The 
issue was as clear cut as that which the American 
people had to meet thirty-six years earlier. The de- 
fenders of slavery attempted to make the issue less 
naked by wrapping it around with the hair-drawn 
sophistries of constitutional right, but the people ap- 
pealed from the lawyers to the higher court of their 
own conscience. Mr, Bryan did the same thing. He 
discussed silver as a material thing, he indicted the 
iniquity of gold and attempted to prove the guilt of 
wealth, but the people brughed aside his arguments 
and his pleas and his passionate preaching, They 
asked themselves whether it was safe to hand over the 
government to a man of Mr, Bryan’s temperament and 
te a party who stood for what he represented. In the 
ordinary meaning of the word, politics did not influence 
the verdict, Something greater than parties was at 
stake. Mr. Bryan—zealot, fanatic, apostle, would-be 
martyr, call him what you will, believe him or not as 
you may—threatened the walls of Jericho, 

Nineteen hundred and twelve runs parallel to 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six. History, according 
to its usual fashion, is repeating itself. Mr. Bryan 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm, wherever he went 
people flocked to hear him, his adherents were not only 
loyal but passionate in their support, the fervor he 
inspired among the unthinking, the dissatisfied, and 
the restless, always longing for change, brought more 
than one anxious moment to conservatives with the 
best interests of the country to serve. There were 
men, 80 faint-hearted as to be discouraged by Mr, 
Bryan’s temporary successes, who saw in his great 
audiences and the frenzy he created the sure signs of a 
radical triumph. It is much the same to-day, to make 
the historical parallel complete, After Mr. Roosevelt 
had met one reverse after another he carried Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, and the effect of his victories was to 
strike terror into the heart of the craven. They saw 
all the defenses crumbling away and security engulfed 
by the rising tide of radicalism and socialism, Illinois 
was the conservative Bull Run. But Lincoln did not 
falter; disaster only made him more resolute, And 
after Bull Run there came Appomattox, the faint- 
hearted may remember, 

If there is any importance to be attached to these 
verdicts—and it would be foolish to try to brush 
it aside as of no consequence—it is that now as in 
the past agitation can command its following and 
there will always be a demand among a certain class 
for the nostrums of the quack, The lesson that they 
teach is that while conservatism is reasserting itself, 
and the reaction against radicalism has set in, radical- 
ism is not dead. In 1896 it threatened the country 
and placed in peril the social fabric. Mr. McKinley, 





Mr. Hanna, and the other men, Republicans and Demo- 
so valiantly fought the common enemy, 


crats, who 


By A. Maurice Low 


saw this and knew the responsibility that devolved on 
them to defeat the radical party. The greater the 


effort put forth by Mr, Bryan the greater the courage 


and sagacity required by them to meet it. It was no 
time for the nervous or the hysterical, quickly panic- 
stricken, Mr, McKinley scotched the snake of radical- 
ism, and Mr, Roosevelt took it to his bosom and 
warmed it back to life. 

For seven years Mr. Roosevelt ‘was the greatest 
friend the radical had, Since he has aimed to make 
the Presidency his private possession his appeal has 
been solely to the extreme radicals—and the conserva- 
tives of the Steel and Harvester Trusts, Mr, Roosevelt 
believed that the country was overwhelmingly radical; 
that he had only to raise his standard and the answer 
to his appeal would be so prompt and decisive that it 
would leave the conservatives utterly crushed. This 
is what Mr, Roosevelt hoped for, but how far has the 
hope been fulfilled? Against Mr. Taft Mr, Roosevelt 
has made little headway, and that little has come 
after desperate fighting. There has been no spon- 
taneous uprising; no unrestrained rush of the people 
to clear the path of opposition, The returns have 
hardly been commensurate with the money and time 
and energy expended. 

If this does not indicate a return to conservatism 
it has no meaning; if it has not this meaning then 
the Americans are simply an illogical, unthinking, un- 
balanced people who act on impulse and without 
regard to consequences. But every one knows this to 
be untrue, Like all people, Americans may some- 
times be swayed by their emotions or led off at a 
tangent by the excitement of the moment, but not de- 
liberately, not when a question has been squarely pre- 
sented to them and they have thought it over with 
calmness and care, There has been no “ stampede ” in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. Every thinking man saw 
it coming for months, For months men were quietly 
making up their minds what they would do when con- 
fronted with the alternative of rebuking radicalism or 
supporting conservatism, They had read arguments 
and listened to entreaties and been plagued with ap- 
peals to self-interest, They had weighed Mr, Taft 
as against Mr, Roosevelt; they had balanced what Mr. 
Taft had done and offered as against what Mr, Roose- 
velt had left undone and now proposes; It was no 
hasty judgment they formed; they acted on conviction 
after a by no means light searching of conscience. If 
-—and that was the crucial test—if Mr, Roosevelt was 
sincere and meant what he said and could do what he 
had promised, it was their duty to follow him, But 
they could not, because they believed neither in him 
nor what he advocated, 

If the country were radical, as intensely and un- 
thinkingly radical as many persons believed only a few 
months ago, then to-day Mr, Roosevelt would be sailing 
on the high crest of popularity, instead of crowing over 
the capture of two States, as if it were an unheard- 
of achievement. Mr, Roosevelt is not the first candi- 
date to have carried a State and lost the nomination. 

Surface indications would suggest that the Demo- 
crats have not yet grasped the full import of Mr, 
Roosevelt’s laboring canvass. It is beyond the vision 
of any man to determine the result of the Baltimore 
convention, but there are Democrats who say that, as 
the Republicans will nominate Mr, Taft on a con- 
servative platform, it is incumbent upon them to 
oppose the Republican candidate with a radical on a 
radical platform, on the theory that it is folly to 
follow in the footsteps of an opponent instead of strik- 
ing out an original path. Theoretically the argument 
is sound, but a theorist who cannot bend his theory 
to circumstances is a failure. This would be the golden 
opportunity for the radical Democrat if the country 
were radical, but, questioning that, the radical Demo- 
crat on a radical slnttoes will meet Mr, Bryan’s fate 
of sixteen years ago. No longer is a President elected 
by his party. He is elected by the independent element 
in both parties, which swings with each election, and 
is influenced by two considerations, One is—and it 
is usually the most important—the character, ability, 
and fitness of the Presidential candidate; the other is, 
the men behind him who compose what is somewhat 
vaguely termed the party, which to some extent is a 
guarantee of the character of legislation to be-enacted 
during the succeeding four years and the management 
generally of affairs. This independent element is 
popularly supposed to be confined to what has been 
derisively termed the “kid glove vote,” but that is a 
mistake. The man with the dinner-pail is just as 
independent as the man who piers golf or keeps a 
steam yacht in commission. The man with a little 
property has fully as much at stake proportionately 
as the man with millions, In 1896 Mr, Bryan made 
the mistake of believing that he could drive a wedge 
through the American electorate, which he divided 


their code, 
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into the “rich” and the “poor”; the former his 
opponents and the latter his supporters. That was one 
of his numerous mistakes. He overlooked the latent 
conservatism of the American character; he forgot 
that the “ poor” man was quite as capable of thinking 
for himself as the “rich’’ man, and that. the interest 
of the “ poor” man in good government, security, and 
orderly methods was no less great than that of the 
“rich” man. If Mr, Bryan’s “ poor” man had been 
what Mr. Bryan thought he was, Mr. Bryan and not 
Mr. McKinley would have been elected. This year Mr, 
Roosevelt is making the same appeal to class hatred. 
It is what populism always does. 

It is a hopeful sign, hopeful that is to those persons 
who realize the misfortune of a feeble and demoralized 
opposition, that Mr. Bryan shows wisdom in not in- 
viting inevitable disaster for his party by loading 
down the platform with “issues” that the country 
has indicated clearly enough it will not sanction. Mr. 
Bryan was asked recently if he favored incorporating 
in the platform planks favoring the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall, to which he replied: 

“ No, I do not expect any effort to be made to secure 
the indorsement of any of these reforms. They are 
State questions and not national issues. The opinions 
of candidates for the Presidency on these questions 
are important only in so far as they indicate a funda- 
mental bias.” 

Mr, Bryan has seen the light. His answer proves 
that he is willing to listen to reason; even that he is 
becoming conservative. To leave State issues to be 
decided by the State is the proper course to pursue; 
to make them a tenet of party faith is to arouse 
antagonism. If the Demccrats are wise they will 
adopt at Baltimore a short, compact, businesslike 
platform dealing only with national issues. 

The weakness of the radical movement—perhaps the 
real reason it has made so little headway during the 
last few years despite the opportunities it has enjoyed 
-—is that the radicals have not been able to formulate 
They are vociferous but inarticulate. The 
sincerity of the radicals or Progressives and their 
desire really to do good need not be questioned, yet 
their motives are always under suspicion because they 
seem to have no clear idea of what they want to accom- 
plish, which lays them open to the charge of being 
opportunists rather than men of profound convictions. 
A cause or a party must have something concrete on 
which to build, it cannot live and gain in strength if it 
is merely a vague expression of benevolent intention. 
To talk about the “rule of the people,” or “ bringing 
the government back to the people,” or “ defending the 
people against the interests ” may mean very much, or 
very little, or nothing at all; it all depends upon the 
interpretation to be placed upon words and promises 
by the persons who are required to redeem them. A 
party asking for support enters into a contract with 
the people, but a contract so loosely drawn as that 
which the Progressives have offered is naturally looked 
upon with distrust. There are as many different inter- 
pretations of progressivism as there are men’ to make 
them; Progressives are no more agreed 6n what they 
want, or what they seek to accomplish, or the methods 
they ought to employ, than are socialists in defining 
socialism or the way to subjugate capitalism. ‘ What 
is socialism?” one of their leaders. writes, and he 
answers by saying: “It is almost like asking ‘ What 
is Christianity?’ or demanding to be shown the atmos- 
phere. It is not to be answered fully by a formula 
or an epigram,” which to most persons will seem like 
dodging the question. No man can explain the faith 
that is in him by a formula or an epigram, but if it 
is real it can be defined. Mr. Roosevelt lays claim 
to being the most progressive of the Progressives; 
Senator La Follette disputes with him that distinction 
and asserts that Mr, Roosevelt is really not a Pro- 
gressive. When two such eminent Progressives fall 
out, who shall decide? 

The conservatives have the advantage—and many 
conservatives may properly claim to be Progressives, 
for a conservative can be in favor of progress and yet 
not surrender to radical doctrines—that their position 
is clearly stated and the objects they seek to accom- 
plish are open to no misconstruction. It has become 
the fashion for Lincoln to be misquoted to bolster up 
a crumbling cause. Lincoln was the ultra-conservative 
of his day as opposed to the advanced radicalism of 
secessionists, yet he is now adopted as the patron saint 
of advanced progressivism. “You have no oath 
registered in heaven to destroy the government, while 
I have the most solemn one to preserve, protect, and 
defend it,” he said to the audience that listened to his 
first inaugural. Lincoln, with the wisdom of the 
immortal, put in a sentence the difference between 
radical and conservative. The radical may destroy; 
the conservative must “ preserve, protect, and defend.” 

















Quarreling at the Coal-bin 


WHY THE ANTHRACITE MINERS ARE ROLLING UP THEIR SHIRT-SLEEVES FOR A FIGHT 


By Edward Hungerford 


This is the second of two articles by Mr. Hungerford descriptive of conditions in the Penn- 
sylvania coal-mines. The former appeared in the issue of ‘“ Harper's Weekly ” for April 13th 


N the crest of a barren ridge at the 
y east end of the city of W ilkes-Barre 
) stands the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Holy Saviour. Its two spires 
are landmarks above the busy 
mining town, It is not a rich 
church, Its surroundings are mean 
“age even for the anthracite district. 
The twin crosses above its two spires 
look down upon the black breast of a railroad yard 
upon the one side—-a railroad yard which in pros- 
perous times is well crowded with long lines of coal- 
vondolas—while upon the other side they see a few 

cant streets of miners’ homes, all of these ending 
abruptly at a colliery, with the shaft-houses, the 
vreaker, the washery, and the tangle of railroad 
tracks so typical of the district. 

Holy Saviour has been for many years a refuge and 
. comfort to the miners, and its pastor, the Rev. J. J. 
‘urran, knows the life of these underground workers 
in all of its sordid details. He is known as the big 
priest of Wilkes-Barre. In that city he is a power, 
not alone because of the real power of his personality, 
hut also because of the fact that he both knows and 
understands his flock. In return they understand 
him and seem to trust implicitly in him. In the 
cvent of serious trouble within the anthracite dis- 
irvict Father Curran is apt to loom up as an important 
figure in the situation, at least in the so-called upper 
field, which centers in and about Wilkes-Barre. | 

The miners have had a rather stormy time almost 
since the very beginnings of the industry in the 
inthracite territory. The written record of their 
troubles runs back to 1848, when John Bates, one of 
the very first of the organizers to set foot within the 
district, founded what was called, after him, the Bates 
Union, The Bates Union went to work without delay 
and proceeded somewhat along the lines of the miners’ 
organizations of to-day. Bates made himself its 
president and drew from the scantily paid miners a 
salary of $12 weekly, in addition to feed for his horse, 
Within two years he had reached out for higher pay 
and was trying to use his organization politically. 
it fell apart. But a beginning had been made at the 
south end of the anthracite district, and from that 
time forward the lower, the middle, and the upper 
fields were more or less constantly disrupted by quar- 
rels between the operators and their men. ‘There 
were big strikes in 1871 and 1875, and in both the 
operators and the workmen of the three fields opposed 
each other as units. Since then the lines that formerly 
nade these three divisions have been very largely 
obliterated, 

There were more troubles in the eighties, with the 
Knights of Labor appearing triumphantly on the 
scene as the real friends of the workingmen in the 
drifts and headings, and then retiring ignominiously 
in 1888 after a real rout from the operators. Eight 
or nine years of comparative peace were followed, in 
1897, by the injection of the United Mine-Workers of 
America—originally an organization of bituminous 
miners—into the situation and the making of one 
John Mitchell into a figure of national importance, 
‘lhe United Mine-Workers made silent progress for 
three years, In those busy years they builded their 





fences, husbanded their resources, prepared for the 
inevitable day of trouble that was to break. It broke 
in 1901, and was marked with a dramatic day of 
fighting at Shenandoah, down in Schuylkill County, in 
which three strikers were killed and some thirty 
wounded. But the strikers won, The operators gave 
way and offered a ten-per-cent. advance in wages. It 
was the first time in many years that the miners had 
won a real fight. Their organization had demon- 
strated its usefulness to them. Both-it and the men 
who filled tts solid ranks were drunk with success. 
So the real day of trouble came quite naturally to 
the anthracite district and was not delayed one hour 
in coming. After six months of comparative peace 
the temporary agreements ended, in April, 1902, and a 
real fight was on, The great coal strike of 1902 is far 
too recent history to need recounting here. It caused 
great disorder and much suffering, and it only ended 
when the President of the United States abandoned 
precedents and, stepping into the situation, ended it 
by the appointment of a National Commission to 
arbitrate and end the matter. Even then it was a 
year before the thing was officially ended and the 
first of the three-year agreements signed by the 
operators and their men. There have been three of 
those agreements, the last of which automatically ex- 
pired on April Ist of this year. It is the endeavor to 
make a fourth agreement that has already brought 
about the quarreling at our big Pennsylvania coal- 
bin, a temporary sparring for points with promise of 
more serious trouble yet to come. 

All this is preface to a talk which we had a little 
time ago with Father Curran, of Wilkes-Barre, a keenly 
sympathetic man whose mind and heart are being 
given to the solution of the problem that is hanging 
like a war-cloud over eastern Pennsylvania, ‘The 
priest sketched an outline of the situation upon a 
paper-block. 

“The mining questions involved are simple,” he 
said, ‘“ ‘They comprise wages, a minimum wage, the 
conciliation board, the eight-hour day, and the weigh- 
ing of the coal. As to the wages, the increase in the 
cost of living within recent years to every man should 
make that a matter of comparatively easy adjustment. 
And as to the minimum wage, the men feel that they 
must have some way of counting upon a stated 
income. It is well enough to say that in so many 
hours or so many days they can earn so many dollars. 
There are many hours in which they cannot get 
enough cars to send their product up out of the work- 
ings, and there are days when the collieries are work- 
ing but part time, if, indeed, they are working at all, 
because of an overstocked market or other outside 
conditions. There have been no standards for these 
things in the past, 

‘The conciliation board is a vexed subject,” con- 
tinued Father Curran, “It must be a vexed subject 
even to itself, for its powers are tightly limited to 
the interpretation of the strike-commission award of 
1902. That is a great pity, for there is constant need 
and demand of a permanent, fair-minded arbitration 
committee between operators and men, The present 
board may be right enough in its organization, It is 
composed of three representatives of the operators and 
three of the miners, the services of the United States 

















Some of the men who have laid down their tools 

















A type of the men who dig our coal 


Commissioner of Labor being called in case of a tie 
vote, but its power should be extended to the settle- 
ment of wage disputes. In that way not only this dis- 
trict but the entire country might be saved this 
turmoil and distrust once in three years. As it 
stands the powers of the conciliation board are ex- 
tremely limited and there is no hope of appeal from 
its findings It works far too slowly. ‘There are 
cases that have been pending before it for two years 
without a decision having been rendered. ‘The men 
call it a graveyard, for remember that it is far harder 
for them to wait for the findings than it is for the 
operators. 

‘TI am saying this in no criticism of the personnel 
of the conciliation board. I merely would like to see 
it a more workable body. For instance, one of its 
members, as it is constituted to-day, is the busy 
vice-president of a busy railroad. It is hardly fair 
for him to be expected to give his entire time to these 
vexed questions that are forever arising between 
operator and miner. Each time he goes into the 
work of the conciliation board he must drop all the 
routine of his great office, and that is a distinct hard- 
ship for him. 

“Finally there is the ‘contract miner’ situation. 
Under ordinary conditions a colliery will employ in a 
single workings, say, one hundred miners. Eighty or 
ninety of these may be working in a single chamber, 
while, on the other hand, a single ‘contract miner’ 
may control six or twelve chambers. The unfairness 
of such an arrangement is obvious from the beginning. 
The ‘contract miner’ grows rich while his fellows 
have hard times keeping body and soul together.” 

“How does the ‘contract miner’ get his cham- 
bers ?” 

Father Curran laughed. 

* Under the kindliest construction of things he gets 
them and keeps them, to say nothing of the little cars 
that are so vital to his prompt labor and steady 
product, through the kindliness of the mine bosses 
who are directly over him,” he said. 

Still the pastor of the Church of the Holy Saviour 
is not disposed to concede offhand ‘o the men all they 
are asking of the operators. For instance. as this is 
being written they are insistent upon the demand 
that their union—the United Mine-Workers of Amer- 
ica—be recognized before any new agreement is made. 
That was the big point that they lost in the memo- 
rable strike of 1902, and it is the big point that the 
operators will be the last to concede in the present 
strained situation. 

“It is not feasible at this time,” the pastor says, 
without hesitation. “The men should not demand it 
any more than they should demand the eight-hour 
day, which is an absurdity at a time when the nine- 
hour day is little more ‘than a mere phrase. The 
collieries have not been busy enough at any time 
throughout the past three years to have overworked 
their men—there have been times when the men were 
glad enough to get the chance of working down in the 
headings.” 

A great portion of the East has come to regard 
anthracite as its staple, not as a mere specialty. That 
great portion cf the land will look for a prompt settle- 
ment of these difficulties. 
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£8 ARR TN ‘T this surprising!” exclaimed a 
; 33) hospitable New-Yorker to his guest 
from Oklahoma as they were glanc- 
Ying at the evening papers. “ Here’s 
the record that a company pays 
$10,000 a year to the Hotel Wille- 
waught for the privilege of keeping 
#2 its taxicabs. on the ‘stand’ before 
the hotel door. Isn’t that surprising ?” 
“No,” replied the Man from Oklahoma. “ No; the 
mere fact is not surprising. The only surprise is that 
veu, a New-Yorker, should have noticed it. You've all 
played that game in this town until you’re used to it.” 

“What game’’ 

‘The wonderful game of Do-and-be-done,” said the 
Man. “As far as I can see, everybody in this town 
is busy robbing and being robbed. Look here—” 

The Man from Oklahoma seemed surcharged with 
facts and emotion. His eyes burned, his words ran 
free, his manner was that of one whose hobby has 
holted and run away with him. The 
self-satisfied New-Yorker could not 
choose but hear: 





porter, porters, bell-boys, waiters, chambermaids, not 
forgetting the carriage agent, who takes his bit from 
you before he turns you over to the taxicab pirate 
who will do you good. You've got to hand over money 
to every one of them, or they’ll make you wish you 
were locked up in a prison cell. In a prison cell? 
Why, even there the man who gives up coin gets 
along ten times as well as the “ tight-wad.” You 
kpow the meaning of “ tight-wad,”’ ‘don’t you?—the 
poor fool who thinks that when he has paid the full 
legal price for anything he has paid all. I notice 
that the waiters’ trade-union announced the other day 
that they wanted all tips abolished and that the pro- 
prietor should pay them living wages. And did you 
note the wail of pain that arose from the proprietors? 
They broke into print in the newspapers and declared 
they could never run their hotels that way. You bet 
they couldn’t. They can’t, and they won’t. 
There’s no limit to the game. I never saw a 
cuter little set of highwaymen than the boys who 


coin, as fast as they get it, to his collector. You re 
member what. a roar went up when a boy at th 
Hotel Chrysanthemum broke his hold-out harness 
The honest lad, wanting to get his rake-off, had a ru! 
ber band around his shirt at the waist, and droppe: 
nickels, dimes, and quarters down inside his collai 
They came so fast and heavy that the band burst 
and the coins rained all over the lobby. The whol 
town laughed, and a few crazy fools from outside, see 
ing the ‘imposition on the hotel guests, sent feeb: 
protests to the newspapers—the idiots—but the goo 
old game of fleecing the guests didn’t stop for an in 
stant. The latest development is a whale-bone spring 
with which the polite hat-boy keeps his sock-top 
sprung out, so that he can drop a quarter from hi 
neck into his shoe. Isn’t it pathetic, the shifts and 
devices that the littlest pirates have to use to get 
heirs? Yes. indeed—everybody gouging and grabbing 
by wholesale, while they can only snoop around th 
edges for crumbs. I feel like the little girl who cried 
when she saw the picture of th 

Christian martyrs in the lion’s den, 

“'There’s one poor, hungry little lion 





We'll begin with the Hotel Wille- 
waught and the $10,000 a year it 
charges the taxicab pirates. What 
excuse does the hotel man make for 
that tax? He does it to “ protect his 
guests ”; to make it certain that no 
“unauthorized ” taxicab shall carry 
them about and take their money. 
Don’t the “authorized” taxicabs 
fleece the hotel guests by all sorts of 
crooked devices? Of course they 
do. Would the “unauthorized ” cab 
pirates rob them one bit more? Cer- 
tainly not. They all take all they 
can squeeze. Then why does the cab 
company pay the Hotel Willewaught 
310,000 a year? So that the hotel 
man shall scare the “ unauthorized ” 
pirates away from the victims fur- 
nished by the hotel. As a matter of 
fact, the law fixes the limit of extor- 
tion by cab-drivers, and if any one is 
overcharged the law says that the 
mayor’s marshal shall get him a re- 
fund and punish the cab pirate. Did 
you ever complain to the mayor’s 
marshal? Does any New- Yorker? 
Never! You all know too much for 
that. Mark Twain tried it once, 
long ago, before the day of taxis, 
when he had been fleeced by a horse- 
cab pirate. Once was enough for 
Mark. He never complained again. 
Your whole scheme of civilization is 
organized against the mere law- 
abiding complainant. Your motto is: 
“Don’t squawk. Do others while 
others do you!” 

What is the “ cab-stand ” the Hotel 
Willewaught “leases” to the taxicab 
pirate? Is it part of the hotel prop- 
erty? No, sirree! It’s the open 
street in front-of the hotel. Get that, 
son? The open street! the public 








that hasn’t any Christian to eat.” 

Your theater managers are tli 
greatest jokers of all. They make 
the other pirates look like insects 
No fooling or pretense about their 
grabbing. They simply will not se! 
you a seat at the box office for an 
thing better than a perch in the pea 
nut gallery. No, sir; they deliber 
ately hand over everything that’s 
worth while to the speculators, wl 
charge $2.50 for $2 seats, and split 
each half-dollar with their good oli 
pals. And why? The managers si\ 
they really must send all their best 
tickets to the speculators so thit 
“the people from out of town” can 
get them. Fine! Of course, a min 
from out of town couldn’t find his 
way to a theater. Not when he’s bu 
ing tickets—only when he’s going t» 
the show in the evening. Or. 
couldn’t send a messenger to t 
theater to buy his seats? No, i) 
deed; the poor mushhead from «it 
of town is here to be robbed, just lik: 
the rest of you soft noodles that live 
in this hold-up town. 

I went into a Broadway box offi 
and asked for a pair of seats for t 
following evening. Had none; @!! 
sold out. A week from that evening’ 
Sorry; all sold out. Two -weeks 
three—so on up to six weeks in ail- 
vance? Sorry; all sold out. 

“Young man,” I said to the ticket- 
seller, “I wish you’d tell your pro- 
prietor that I say he is a lyin: 
thieving et-cetera and_ so_ fort. 
Here’s my card, and if he wants to 
hear the rest of it at first hand, lct 
him come and get it.” 

Was the young man angry? Not 3 
mite. He knew I was‘ right, bit 
neither he nor his boss cared a bez! 
what I said or thought; there were 








highway, open free and alike to all— 
under the law. Does your municipal 
corporation attorney, or corporation 
counsel, or mayor’s marshal, or any 
other official grab the hotel man and 
make him disgorge the $10,000? Not 
one penny of it! Why? Well, you 
can search me. I’m only an outsider, but if I be- 
longed in this town I’d find out why. Think of 
the joke—the City of New York, for a fee of $2, 
issues a license to poor Jacob Lazinsky to peddle goods 
in the streets, but, if he halts his push-eart longer 
than five minutes in one place, arrests him and fines 
him; yet the City of New York cannot see that the 
Hotel Willew aught is violating any law when it block- 
ades the street all day with a string of taxicabs 
—and doesn’t pay the city even $2. 

Go inside the hotel and reckon up the band of 
smiling little pirates that take care of you—head 


Grabbed up a nice, keen hunting-knife and showed it to the milkman 


check your hat and overcoat outside the dining-rooms 
of the hotels and restaurants. They’re mighty polite 
and smiling and attentive. I never grudged them a 
‘quarter till I found out they were turning over the 
coins they gouged out of me to some one. To whom, 
do you suppose? To the hotel proprietors? Not di- 
rectly. No; that would be coarse work. The propri- 
etor rents out his “coat-checking privilege” to a 
padrone for anything he can_ get, from $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year. The padrone hires the boys for star- 


-vation wages, gives them suits of clothes without a 


single pocket in ’*em, and makes them hand over every 


10 


thousands of other victims to trim. 
and they couldn’t waste time on 4 
squawker. Retribution is going ‘0° 
get those hogs sooner or later—ev'!) 
now they are squealing because “ busi- 
ness” is bad. Well, what do they 
pect? There are ninety-odd million people in tls 
country. Say one per cent. of them visit this tow! 
every year; that means that in the last five yea's 
all the regular victims have been here and got trimmi«'! 
good and plenty. Plenty—do you get that? There 
fore they’re staying away from the theaters 10 
Maybe the managers will learn something in tim: 
a diet of snowballs will make even a hog do a heap of 
thinking. 

And was there anything in all the world quite +° 
funny as your World’s Championship Baseball Seric= 
Hundreds—yes, thousands—of loyal, honest “fans” 
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went up or sent up to club headquarters to buy seats, 
and couldn’t get as much as a promise of a seat. . The 
management was “afraid” speculators might get hold 
of them. A friend of mine who has had business deal- 
ings with them for years laid down $50 cash for the 
seats he wanted. He was an insider, a man with 
a “pull.” And what did he get? 

They took his money, and said they’d ‘ 
mail him the tickets as soon as pos- 
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men are robbers, and the middlemen say the retail- 
ers are a lot of thieves. And I reckon they’re all 
telling the truth. We took a flat one winter when my 
business kept me here for a couple of months, and the 
way they got us with short weights and short meas- 
ures would make a wooden Indian laugh—if he 


kept right on underweighing and overcharging al! 
the time, and making the funniest lot of feeble 
minded, lying explanations I ever heard. 

Once I nearly lost my temper. I stayed home one 
morning with a touch of the grip, and I heard her 
asking the milkman why the milk was so blue and 
thin every day. 

‘Well, ma’am,” he says, “I’m 





sible. ‘‘ Possible” is a pretty slow 
old plug, I reckon, for my friend 
hasn’t got his tickets yet. He did re- 
ceive a check for his money—long 
after .the .series was ended—and. a 
polite letter explaining that owing to 
confusion somewhere his tickets must 
have gone astray.. Oh, but it’s rich— 
the speculators got their seats without 
one bit of confusion anywhere; got 
‘em, not by dozens or by hundreds, 
but by thousands. Get that ?—thou- 
sands!—and you could buy all the 
seats you wanted from any speculator 
t fifty to one hundred per cent. ad- 
-ance on the regular price. Of course, 
prices would have dropped back to 
the normal if you people had had 
rains enough to stay away from the 
irst game. Brains enough? You 
New-Yorkers are like the eels the 
isherman told the kind old lady 
bout—you like to be skinned. 
The best part of the joke came 
eeks after the games were ended and 
he men into whose pockets the. extra 
dollars had rolled began to talk about 
investigating” one another. They 
elled and shook their fists and 
hreatened and threatened. The poor 
iushheads who had been trimmed 
aid to themselves, “ Now we'll find 
ut all about it.” Did they? No. 
\Vill they ever? No; oh, no! When 
i was a youngster, at a county fair 
ibout four miles from where I was 
raised, I lost $2 that some one nipped 
out of my pants in a crowd. I made 
up my mind to be very careful after 
ihat, but when two fierce-looking 
fellows began growling and squaring 
off at each other I ran up close to 
have a good look at the fight—and 
somebody got the watch that Uncle 
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afraid some one in the house robs the 
bottles and puts in water.” 

‘But the seals are never broken,” 
she says, “so it can’t be that.” 

* Well,” he says, “I'll tell you the 
truth: I guess they must be filling 
your bottles at the depot from the 
lower part of the milk-can. You see, 
the richest part is at the top, and 
that gets poured off first into the 
other bottles. 

That was a leetle more than I 
could stand—not being a native-born 
easy-mark like you people—so I 
grabbed up a _ nice, keen hunting- 
knife that happened to be on my desk, 
and I hustled out to the door and 
showed it to the milkman good and 
close, so he could see what a fine 
edge it had. 

Look here,” says I, “ vou mealy 
mouthed, petty-larceny milk-thief, if 
you send up any more thin, blue milk 
to this flat I'll come down and crop 
your miserable, thievin’ ears off. 
Understand? And you tell your boss 
there’s a law in this town that ‘Il send 
him to prison for selling skim-milk 
for the real thing, and, by jinks! I’ve 
got time enough and money enough 
to send him to the penitentiary if he 
does it again.” 

Well, we got good milk after that 
but I haven’t been able to coax my 
wife to come to New York since: says 
she’d rather take a vacation trip 
among sheep-raisers and cattle-rus- 
tlers—the kind of varmints we know 
how to deal with. 

You people haven’t a chance any- 
where. Why did those men in your 
street-cleaning department go on 
strike and leave your town dirty and 
exposed to an epidemic of typhoid or 
any other dirt disease? Was it be- 








‘fod had given me for Christmas, The 
best thing to do after you have been 
properly and nicely trimmed is to 
keep out of the crowd and go home. 
You can’t blame a poor New-Yorker 
much for not taking that advice, though. Not one 
in a hundred has enough nerve or intelligence to pro- 
tect himself from the “petty- larceny thieves or has a 
rcal home to go to. 

And even those who stay home get plucked regu- 
larly every day. There’s a gouge on everything you 
eat and drink and wear. The farmer says the whole- 


salers are to blame, the wholesalers say the middle- 


“TI never grudged them a quarter till I found out” 


wasn’t paying for it. The prices were high, even if 
the goods had been honestly delivered, which they 
weren’t; and the butcher and the grocer were making 
“mistakes ”—good, rich, fat ‘“ mistakes ””—on every 
bill. My missus was born in Missouri, and she 
checked up everything and made those fellows refund. 
Did that stop ‘em? Not for one minute. I reckon 
they thought she’d get tired watching ’em, so they 


cause the night-work they kicked 
about did them any real harm? No. 
When they collected garbage and 
ashes in the daytime pretty nearly 
every janitor or housekeeper had to 
pay them to take the stuff away, and when they worked 
at night all they get was their regular wages. The 
graft was cut off. 

New York has a fine climate and a beautiful situa 
tion and plenty of colleges and schools and museums 
and theaters and operas and shows and no end of 
money and amusements. You're shy on only a few 
things—honesty and public spirit and sand. 
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fee automobile owner has scored a 
we? bull’s-eye in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. One of the most 
elaborate and comprehensive plans 
Sof any State in the Union has been 


good roads. 

Pennsylvania is to spend $10,000,- 
000 in ‘the next five years in the 
constrmuilans of a highway from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg and in the locating and improving of other 
roads, The State Legislature has taken a hand and 
made it possible for the motor-car owner to look 
forward to still better things than these. 

\t the last legislative session in Harrisburg this 
sum was appropriated, to be dispensed by a newly 
created State Highway Commission. This action was 
ailed with delight by the automobile owners of the 
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State, and almost every automobile association, from 
Philadelphia in the east to Pittsburg in the west, 
placed itself on record as heartily approving. 

Edward M. Bigelow, of Pittsburg, was appointed 
State Highway Commissioner by Governor John K. 
Tener, at a salary of $8,000 a year. He in turn ap- 
pointed three assistants, and within the space of a 
few weeks they made the first preliminary automobile 
tour in preparation for the work that is to follow. 
Bigelow and his party started for Pittsburg in an auto- 
mobile and made a tour of one thousand miles, touch- 
ing nearly every county seat in the State east of Al- 
toona. At each of these he and the State engineers 
who accompanied him conferred with leading citizens, 
town officials, and influential members of the local 
automobile clubs and associations. He made notes of 
their suggestions for the location and improvement of 
roads. Work on eight thousand miles of roads must 

















A part of the old “ pike” near Uniontown, which will become a macadamized road running across the State 
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illion Dollars for Pennsylvania Roads 

















Edward M. Bigelow 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


be surveyed and estimates prepared before June, after 
which month several millions of dollars will be avail- 
able for the actual work. 

Bigelow is known throughout the country as a 
“crank ” on the subject of “good roads. It has been 
more than a hobby with him; it has been an obsession. 
Bigelow has had a splendid opportunity of putting his 
theories into practice, for he was formerly director of 
the Department of Public Works of the city of Pitts- 
burg. He put in the many miles of paved streets and 
_ boulevards in Pittsburg which have been a big factor 
in increasing the number of autoists in that city. 
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IMPROVING THE AEROPLANE 


This is the last of three articles dealing with the development of the aeroplane. ‘The other two appeared in recent issues of “Harper's Weekly” 




















VER since Adam 
was born man’s 
desire for rapid 

travel has been active. 
It evidenced itself pro- 
gressively in the em- 
ployment of ox and 
horse, of post coach 
and pony express, and 
in the invention of 
steam train, bicycle, 
trolley, and automo- 
bile. We spare neither 
money nor ingenuity 
to add one knot to the 
speed of our ocean 
greyhounds. Millions 
of dollars are ~-spent 
annually by railroads 
to shorten their lines 
so as to save perhaps 
three minutes in a 
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begins and ends ii 
the equation of speed 
Motor and _ propelle 
and size, shape, an 
construction of bod) 
and wings are on on 
side of the “ equals’ 
sign. On the othe 
we find speed an 
safety. Having solve 
the primary equation 
we desire to doubk 
or treble the member 
of the right = sid 
Changing the men 
bers of the left lx 
comes necessary if 
shall still have a 
equation. It is i 
this change, or refi 
ment, that the who! 
future of  aviatio 
rests. 





500-mile run. High 





speed has become an 
obsession, a vital need 
of our existence. 


The late John B. Moisant in his metal monoplane 


We have to-day on 
aeroplane motor tha 
is head and shoulde: 











Where is the vehicle 





above all others, th 








other than the aero- 
plane which is or can 
be made capable of traveling on a_ straight line 
between distant points? What conveyance except 
the ilying-machine needs no expensively built and 
maintained right-of-way, no costly tunnels to throw 
back a mountain’s challenge or lengthy détours to 
avoid an unbridgeable stream? And as the aeroplane 
is to-day the simplest vehicle known to man, so it can 
be made the safest. It is already the swiftest; it can 
be made the surest. It is now the most revolutionary, 
but only because it is the latest; in less than a decade 
it may be considered the most conservative. 

It is almost trite to say that aeroplanes are not so 
dangerous as they were in the beginning. Even in 
their early days they were not so hazardous as some 
of the initiated led the layman to believe. Certainly, 
improvements in the machines and increased skill in 
their operation—skill which is readily transmitted 
by a competent instructor to any physically and 
mentally normal man—have made for greater safety. 

Present-day aeroplanes do behave well. They are 
subject to easy, almost perfect control. The capable 
pilot of a well-built machine now leaves the ground 
without misgivings, goes where he wills, remains aloft 
almost as long as he pleases, reaches his destination 
without undue risk, and alights gracefully. It re- 
quired numerous mishaps, many wrecks, and even 
some fatalities to accomplish this advance. But the 
death record of the aeroplane is not worse but better 
than that of the automobile in its infancy. There are 
now in active use more than 5,000 aeroplanes. Since 
September 18, 1908, when Lieutenant Selfridge was 
killed, there have been, at the time of writing, 147 
aviation fatalities, including those to pilots, passengers, 
and spectators. Between 1899 and 1903 there were 
not over 4,000 automobiles in use. But insurance 
statistics show a total of more than 400 deaths due 
to motor-car accidents in those four years. 

If one may apply the adjective to a piece of 
machinery, the aeroplane was very precocious. In- 
stead of showing a slow, steady advance by years, the 
flying-machine exhibited its growth by leaps and 
bounds. It would perhaps have been healthier for 
the industry had its development been a little more 
gradual, had its marvelous progress led us to expect 
rather than to demand bigger things. 

Such a terrific pace as was set by the flying-machine 
in its infancy naturally militated against the pace 
being continuously sustained. Or perhaps we could 
not believe that the pace was being kept up. In 1909 
it seemed more wonderful for an aeroplane to fly 
without a stop for seventy-seven miles over level 

















The Renault, a heavy motor which 
can be used best in biplanes 





ground than it did in 1910 for Blériot to cross the 
Channel or for Chavez to traverse the Alps. Hélen’s 
797-mile flight between sunrise and sunset of one day 
in 1911 had been forecast by the 363-mile non-stop 
flight of Tabuteau the previous year. 

When John B. Moisant flew against a fifteen-mile 
wind from Calais to Dover in August, 1910, en route 
from Paris to London, columns upon columns were 
cabled from England to the United States to record 
the first passenger-carrying flight across the English 

















The Gnome motor. It weighs only 186 
pounds, and costs thirty-nine cents a mile 


Channel. In July, 1911, no fewer than eleven aero- 
planes, two of them carrying two persons, crossed the 
Channel in one hour, in a wind that compelled even 
the Dover-Calais steamers to proceed cautiously. And 
the longest narrative of the performance was half a 
dozen lines buried in obscure corners of the very news- 
papers that a year before had paid ten cents a word for 
news Of Moisant’s triumph. 

Orville Wright humorously sized up the situation in 
typical Wright parable. “If the average man saw 
somebody jump from the top of the City Hall, he’d 
run to the spot as fast as his legs would take him 
there,” said the Dayton inventor. “But if he saw 
some one leap from that roof every five minutes he’d 
merely hustle to the nearest baseball bulletin.” 

Thus came realization that the aeroplane was no 
longer a novelty; that it was here to stay and become 
man’s servant; that it was a practical vehicle which 
we had but to make use of; that, as we attempted to 
define its limitations, we but expanded its manifold 
uses; that man’s conquest of the air was not a mere 
acrobatic “stunt” that should be the accomplishment 
of the few rather than the habit of the many; that 
the gleaming planes of the flying-machine were not 
a. recrudescence of the wax wings of Icarus. And then 
aviation emerged from its chrysalis stage and became a 
recognized industry. 

High speed is the demand of the twentieth century, 
and high speed is the whole secret of safe and com- 
mercially successful flight. It has been found in prac- 
tice that a well-built machine capable of making 
seventy miles an hour is perfectly safe, in competent 
hands, in a fifty-mile wind; that a sixty-mile machine 
can cope with a forty-mile wind—and so on. A margin 
of about twenty miles between aeroplane and wind 
speeds is now recognized in Europe as a generous 
factor of safety. 

Every one of the mechanical problems of aviation 
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Gnome engine. It i 
an air-cooled, seven 


‘cylindered motor which revolves on a stationary crank 


shaft and is direct-connected with the propeller, 1 
volving with the serew. Had it not been for thi 
combination it is doubtful if aviation would have aid 
vanced half as far as it has. But even this engin 
is unsatisfactory for two reasons: first, its tremen 
— high cost, and, second, its comparatively sho 
ife. 

Weighing but 186 pounds in its 50-horse-power siz: 
(the 70, 100, and 140 horse-power sizes are not yet pei 
fected to the point of warranting lengthy discussion 
it has a life of not more than 150 flying hours, or, ai 
best, say 9,000 miles. Thirteen thousand frances is tli 
price of this motor in Paris; delivered in the Unite: 
States, with forty-five per cent. import duty and al! 
carrier charges added, and with the best discounts dc 
ducted, it costs about $3,500. So that in deterioratio: 
alone flying with this engine costs thirty-nine cents « 
mile. 

The Renault motor is another successful French ai: 
cooled engine, but its tremendous weight operate-: 
against its general use on biplanes and practically pro 
hibits its employment on monoplanes. It is of tl 
eight-cylindered V-type. ‘Its cooling devices alo: 
weigh more than a pump, radiator, and water jacket: 
would for cylinders of the same size. 

The Wright motor is the only aeroplane engine yet 
produced in this country which has given a continuous 
flight of two hours or more. But the experiences 0! 
Rodgers and Atwood in their cross-country flights |.-! 
year showed that even this engine is not the motw 
that commercial aviation demands. Wright biplanes 
have been taken aloft in a wind of forty milvs’ 
strength; but it was a personal triumph for Jolin- 
stone and Hoxsey, who accomplished the feat, rath« 
than success for the machine. For they were blow 
backward fifty-five and thirty-five miles respective!) 
in two hours. John Moisant once flew. his Blérivt 
monoplane for half an hour in a sixty-two-mile win 
and was frequently held stationary for five or s'x 
minutes at a time. But of what practical use is 21 
aeroplane that is incapable of moving forward? 

While it is possible to get greater reliability, it ‘s 
very difficult to secure much more efficiency out 
the present light-weight reciprocating types of aer- 
plane engines. What aviation needs more than an:- 
thing ‘else is the development of a gasoline turbin:. 
weighing not over three pounds per horse-power actit- 
ally delivered. The day has passed when we bu 
aeroplanes and then find power plants for them. Now 
we secure the motor and, around its dependabili‘y 

















The Wright motor has given a con- 
tinuous flight of two hours or more 
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and efficiency we base our designs and construct our 
machines. 

At the present time propellers are run at tremen- 
dously high speeds that are wasteful of power and 
injurious to the engine, and, of a consequence, very 
expensive. Two methods of solving the difficulty 
present themselves. The-propeller might be increased 
in length and pitch and run more slowly, thereby de- 
livering thrust or pull equal to or greater than that 
which we now obtain. But adding to the length of 
the propeller means a much higher and_ heavier 
chassis, with increased head resistance. And _ the 
higher its chassis, the more likely an aeroplane is to 
turn turtle while starting or landing. The other 
method is to gear the propeller so that the engine 
may turn faster than the screw. But every device 
of this kind adds to the complication of parts and the 
attendant danger of mechanical trouble. 

The last word has of course not been said in the 
shape and size of aeroplane wings. But tremendous 
advances have been made along this line in the past 
cighteen months. Edouard Nieuport was, perhaps, 
the greatest of -all wing designers; he discovered, or 
1ather worked out, a curve and form of wing tliat has 
so far surpassed all others. He was also the first con- 
structor—except John Moisant in his metal-bodied 
monoplane—who covered all parts of the fuselage of 
his machine so as to reduce vibration and consequent 
head resistance. Nieuport worked diligently and suc- 
cessfully, too, to solve the problem of skin friction, 
and the monoplane which bears his name and the 
Bréguet biplane, which is built along somewhat 
similar lines, are probably the finest and safest flying- 
machines at the present time. 

The battle is still waged merrily as to whether the 
iwotor should be placed in front or at the back of the 
pilot, mechanical laws indicating that it should be 
behind—so as to push the machine through the air— 
and safety demanding its emplacement forward, so 
as to pull the aeroplane. At least eight airmen have 
been killed and many injured in biplane accidents in 
which the motor broke loose from its mountings at 
the rear of the machine and crushed the heads or 
hodies of the unfortunate pilots. In all monoplanes 
the propeller and motor are in front; in all biplanes 
except the Bréguet they are at the back. It is, per- 
haps, pertinent in this connection to say that, al- 
though monoplanes in use in Europe outnumber bi- 
planes almost three to one, there have been almost 
twice as many deaths in biplanes as in machines of 
the single-deck type. 
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Looking down on Liberty 
NEW YORK HARBOR’S FAMOUS LANDMARK, THE 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, VIEWED FROM AN AEROPLANE, 
PART OF WHICH MAY BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND 


Horizontal and fore-and-aft stability are features 
relatively minor in importance compared with the 
motor problem. Every successful machine of to-day 
is easily balanced, and its control is so simple as to 
require a minimum of physical effort. The faster 


the aeroplane flies the easier it is to govern its front- 
to-back and _ side-to-side balance. The fast-flying 
Nieuport, Blériot, Morane, R. E. P., and Deperdussin 
monoplanes, for instance, have wings with less than 
one-fourth the warp or aileron movement of the 
Wright, Bréguet, and Farman biplanes. 

Automatic stability is largely a fetish, a “ talking 
point.” Is it wise to substitute a mechanical device, 
which can get out of order far more easily than the 
mind or habit of a well-taught, conservative airman, 
for his intuition? Unless the device can also be 
worked by hand it is palpably valueless, and if it needs 
to be regulated by hand it is plainly worthless. At 
the high speeds at which we fly to-day and the higher 
rates we shall have very soon the vertical rudder at 
the extreme rear of the machine is the best stabilizer 
we have or need. We cannot invent levitation, and to 
abrogate the law of gravity is equally impossible. 
Every competent aeroplane builder and pilot knows this 
thoroughly. 

John Moisant used to say that the only time an 
aeroplane is really unmanageable is when it is on the 
ground. In order to get a machine into the air, a long 
run at high speed over rough ground is necessary. 
Landing at speeds of sixty, seventy, and one hundred 
miles an hour is not a matter of luck or careless opera- 
tion. The smaller the wings the faster we can fly, and 
the faster we fly the smaller the wings can be made. 
Some practical method must be found for reefing wing 
areas. With large wings, starting and landing could 
be accomplished at comparatively low speeds. If, once 
in the air, this extra surface could be taken in or, 
approaching a landing, let out, serious accidents would 
be diminished by one-half. High-speed flying will of 
course demand stronger construction than we employ 
to-day. But the increased weight of sturdier parts 
will be as nothing if an efficient motor can be 
developed. 

The actual operation of an aeroplane is accom- 
plished through the same number and kind of devices 
as are used on a motor-car. Probably this system of 
control will shortly be refined so as to combine in ene 


lever or wheel every governing device. Many men are 
working to that end, so that the problem will be 
solved. And that statement presents succinctly the 


whole state of aviation to-day. The problem now is 
merely one of simplification and refinement. We have 
learned the essentials and mastered the principles. 
The next two or three years will undoubtedly see the 
perfecting of the aeroplane to a point of reliability 
equal to that of present-day automobiles. 
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ost Contented Dependency 


AN INTEGER OF THE UNITED STATES WHERE LIFE IS ALMOST ONE GRAND SWEET SONG 


Ot GOETER prayer by the Reverend Jere- 
SD) miah, pastor of Tau, the Governor- 


Ad) I General arose to make his address. 
ip 


But first he felt moved to express 
(s¢ his satisfaction at so large an 
attendance, he felicitated this in- 
teger of the United States upon 
= the presence of so many congress- 
men, sO many congresswomen, so 
many congresschildren, and found in this large and 
interested gathering beneath the chattering palms 
assurance that the public interest would be well 
served. Then he delivered the address which he had 
prepared in his palace, and the highest function of 
popular and tropical self-government pursued its 
orderly course. ‘The report of this legislative and 
deliberative body is not to be found in the Congres- 
sional Record, and yet we have it on official authority 
none the less, for it is duly recorded in Le Fa’atonu, 
which is in effect the government gazette of Samoa. 

A dozen years ago, when the United States found 
itself under the necessity of picking up a few do- 
mains in the Pacific, the initial benefit was that it 
vave a new filip to comic opera. The little brown 
brother, absurdly counterfeited for the stage in a 
medley of grease-paint and tuneful airs, served as 
an excellent background for the introduction of the 
United States Navy in service-duck simplicity, ready 
{o perform its well-recognized function of flirting 
most audaciously with tan beauties of a russet 
court. 

it is recalled that in one session of the Consular 
Board which the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany maintained at great and wholly futile ex- 
pense for the government of the kingdom, a debate 
waxed heated on one of the grave matters of adminis- 
tration. It had been decided to set a mooring buoy 
in the harbor of Apia for the use of the mail steamers. 
Oficial wisdom of the three greatest powers of the 
orld was a unit in desiring to forbid the use of this 
luoy to the canoes of the islanders, in case they 
sould feel impelled to relinquish the ease of run- 
hing a canoe up on the soft beach, as they had done 
for unnumbered centuries, and should form the habit 
! 
1 





i snubbing up to the buoy and then swimming a 
uile to shore in somewhat sharky waters. Accord- 
ugly a legend of forbiddance was to be painted on 
the bobbing can. Great Britain moved that the 
ho-trespass sign should be painted in Samoan and 
Mnglish. Germany moved to amend that it should 
be in Samoan and German of the Gothic type. 
Frankly bored, the United States, knowing that the 
Samoans could read neither of the rival languages, 
was condemned to sit back as dean of that highly 
Vivacious body and allow the debate to continue. 
Vinally the United States proposed as the unanimous 
sense of the Consular Board that the British colleague 
be requested to memorialise the Most Honorable the 
Marquis of Salisbury, her Majesty’s principal Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to extend an 
invitation to Sir Arthur Sullivan to come to Samoa 
at the expense of the kingdom and to attend the 


By William Churchill 


meetings of said board without vote. At once Ger- 
many was alarmed at this unexpected move to give 
sritain a preponderance of influence not contem- 
plated by the Berlin General Act and demanded of 
the United States an explanation of the treachery, 
of course registering his intention of voting against 
it and referring the whole matter to Berlin for in- 
structions. “My motion,” the United States repre- 
sentative said in explanation, “specified Sir Arthur 
because in the cireumstances he may safely leave Mr. 
Gilbert at home; we can supply the libretto.” And 
the British representative came around later and 
quite unofficially to get the explanation. 

This government, when there was peace, cost the 
three powers at least $150,000 a year; and when the 
peace was broken, as usually it was, the expense was 
enormously increased. By the Berlin General Act 
King Malietoa was to be paid the high sum of $150 
each month. But when Samoa neglected to pay 
taxes the consuls docked his Majesty’s salary and 
forced him to be content with $50. Then the German 
treasurer, a thrifty soul, interpreted this to mean 
that inasmuch as the currency was British and the 
sovereign was somewhere about $5, the King was to 
get ten sovereigns on the first day of each month if 
the treasury ran to that. King Malietoa used to 
visit the American consul some time after the middle 
of the month and make a “ touch.” 

This farce kingdom came to its appointed end in 
1899, and the United States in the partition acquired 
Tutuila and Manua, with their population of some 
4,000. The value of the possession lies in the harbor 
on the south shore of Tutuila, one of the great 
harbors of the world, an elbow which crooks between 
Fagatogo and Laulii and stretches in land-locked 
smoothness up to the beach of Pagopago. It domi- 
nates every trade route of the South Pacific and is 
a naval necessity. 

Since the flag was hoisted over the naval reserve 
at Fagatogo government has proceeded after quarter- 
deck methods, where it is eight bells when the First 
Luff makes it so. Possibly apocryphally, it is said 
of the first commandant that he enacted the Ten 
Commandments into local law until he had time to 
look around a bit and see what was needed. In this 
way a short series of laws has been promulgated, each 
very simple and easy to understand, easy for the 
islander to comprehend, and no bother to the naval 
officer to administer. Pigs, for instance, a source of 
crop destruction in the tropics—the law says that 
all pigs must be kept within stone walls. If a pig 
gets over the wall or capsizes it and thus makes exit, 
clap the owner thereof into the brig and set him at 
police detail until he learns better. Health, too, is 
regulated. Here is one law of health: if a case of 
infant ophthalmia is discovered in any village the 
chief must go to jail. 

Popular self-government was not an_ introduced 
idea. All Samoan government lies on that basis, 
and competent cbservers agree that within village 
limits the Samoan system is perfect except in so 
far as complication is introduced by foreign addi- 
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tions. Thus it was no new thing when men and 
women and children flocked to the great annual con- 
gress in the Hall of Justice at Fagatogo on Novem- 
ber .6, 1911. 

Captain Crose, United States Navy, in his address 
reviewed the year’s achievements. It is a story of 
roads, of education, and of health, the three great 
needs of a community which must begin to struggle 
out of barbarism. The core of his report is what 
the colony has done for itself, that each village has 
built ‘its own roads, that each district has united to 
build its roads through empty stretches of the forest, 
that each hamlet has united its own resources to 
make itself clean and wholesome as directed by the 
medical officers of the station and to bear the cost 
of keeping its sick in the naval hospital, that the 
children are sent to school and are taught those sub- 
jects which are represented in the middle grammar 
grades of the American public schools. 

In the balance sheet of. any month at random 
we may see how this colony is conducted upon its 
own resources and without its costing us a cent. At 
the end of August last year the island treasury had 
cash in hand $4,858.26. In September it collected 
$723.66 in customs duties and various smaller 
amounts sufficient to show $5,790.27 on the credit side 
at the end of the month. The expenditures are on a 
small scale, the largest being $239.64 accrued on the 
building of a road between Amanave and Leone. Not 
another item passes the hundred mark. Printing is 
$74, food for prisoners for two months comes to $66, 
and the civil list is equally tenuous, containing sums 
of $6 for the jailer; for school-teachers, $91; for cus- 
toms employees, $95; for the captain of the guard, 
$60; for the interpreter, $25. 

These islands should be an interesting study in 
administration. They cost us nothing for upkeep, 
pursue their way quietly; an interesting people is 
being benefited and led upward toward a better order 
of life. The present governor follows in the path of 
his predecessors in prudent administration, and his 
great desire is to find some provision for the next 
great step, one too great for Tutuila to take, some 
provision for higher education which may serve to 
naturalize the arts of civilization in this petty state 
set in the midst of the great sea. If selected Samoan 
youth could be sent for a full course of study to 
Hampton Institute or to the Kamehameha schools in 
Honolulu he feels sure that thus he could supply a 
corps of teachers who would improve the conditiens of 
life as no one else by any chance could. Then, too, the 
position of the dependency is wholly anomalous. ‘To the 
Samoans it is a colony, for they have heard of such 
manner of states in Australia and New Zealand, the 
nearer parts of the great world to them. Officially it 
is a coal pile. But it is to the credit of each of the 
commandants who has administered these islands since 
1899 that his first and greatest care has been to 
accomplish some good for the 4,000 men and women 
whose present and whose future have been committed 
to his charge along with the custody of #0 many 
thousand tons of good steaming-coal, 
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ANDERS had been away on a holi- 
day. ‘ 

The commissioner whose work lay 
"414 for the main part in wandering 
7 through a malarial country in some 
22% discomfort and danger spent his 
holiday in traveling through another 
malarial country in as great dis- 
J comfort and at no less fisk. The 
only perceptible difference as far as could be seen 
between his work and his holiday was that instead of 
considering his own worries he had to listen to the 
troubles of somebody else. 

Mr. Commissioner Sanders derived no small amount 
of satisfaction from such a vacation, which is a sure 
sign that he was most human. : 

His holiday was a long one, for he went by way 
of St. Paul de Loanda overland to the Congo, shot an 
clephant or two in the French Congo, went by mission 
steamer to the Sangar River, and made his way back 
to Stanley Pool. 

At Matadi he found letters from his relief, a mild 
youth who had come from headquarters to take his 
place as a temporary measure, and was quite satisfied 
that he was eminently qualified to occupy the seat of 
the commissioner. 

The letter was a little discursive, but Sanders read 
it as eagerly as a girl reads her first love-letter. For 
he was reading about a land which was very dear to 
him. 

“Umfebi, the headman of Kulanga, has given me a 
little trouble. He wants sitting on badly, and if I 
had control...” Sanders grinned unpleasantly and 
said something about “ impertinent swine,” but did 
he not refer to the erring Umfebi? “1 find M’laka, 
the chief of tie Little River, a very pleasant man 
to deal with: he was most attentive to me when I 
visited his village and trotted out all his dancing girls 
for my amusenient.” Sanders made a little grimace. 
He knew M’laka for a rascal and wondered.... “A 
chief who has been most civil and courteous is Bo- 
sambo of the Ochori. I know this will interest you 
because Bosambo tells me that he is a special protégé 
of yours. He tells me how you had paid for his 
education as a child and gone to a lot of trouble to 
teach him the English language. I did not know 
of this.” 

Sanders did not know of it either and swore an 
oath to the brazen sky to take this same Bosambo, 
thief by nature, convict by the wise provision of the 
Liberian government, and chief of the Ochori by sheer 
effrontery, and kick him from one end of the city to 
the other. 

“He is certainly the most civilized of your men,” 
the letter went on. ‘“ He has been most attentive to 
the astronomical mission which came out in your 
absence to observe the eclipse of the moon. They 
speak very highly of his attention and he has been 
most active in his attempt to recover some of their 
property which was either lost or stolen on their way 
down the river.” Sanders smiled, for he himself 
had lost property in Bosambo’s territory. 

“TJ think I will go home,” said Sanders. 

Home he went by the nearest and the quickest way 

and came to headquarters early one morning, to the 
annoyance of his relief, who had planned a great and 
fairly useless palaver to which all the ¢hiefs of all 
the land had been invited. 
“ For.” he explained to Sanders, in a grieved tone, 
it seems to me that the only way to insure peace 
is to get at the minds of these people, and the only 
method by which one can get at their minds is to 
bring them all together.” 

Sanders stretched his legs contemptuously and 
sniffed. They sat at “chop” on the broad stoop be- 
fore the commissioner’s house and Mr. Franks—so 
the deputy commissioner was named—was in every 
sense a guest. Sanders checked the vitriolic appre- 
ciation of the native mind which came readily to his 
lips and inquired: 

“When is this pree—when is this palaver?” 

“ This evening,” said Franks. 

Sanders shrugged his shoulders. 

“Since you have gathered all these chiefs together,” 
he said, “and they are at present in my houssa lines, 
with their wives and servants eating my ‘special ex- 
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pense ’ vote out of existence, you had better go through 
with it.” 

That evening the chiefs assembled before the resi- 
deney, squatting in a semicircle: about the chair on 
which sat Mr. Franks, an enthusiastic young man 
with a very pink face and gold-mounted spectacles. 

Sanders sat a little behind and said nothing, 
scrutinizing the assembly with an unfriendly eye. 
He observed without emotion that Bosambo of the 
Ochori occupied the place of honor in the center, 
wearing a leopard-skin and loop after loop of glitter- 
ing glass beads. He had ostrich feathers in his hair 
and bangles of polished brass about his arms and 
ankles, and, chiefest abomination, suspended by a 
searlet ribbon from that portion of the skin which 
covered his left shoulder, hung a large and elaborate 
decoration. y 

Beside him the kings and chiefs of other lands were 
mean, ‘commonplace men. B’fari of the Larger Isisi, 
Kulala of the N’Gombi Kandara of the Akasava, 
Ktobi of the River-beyond-the-River, and a score of 
little kings and overlords might have been so many 
carriers. 

It was M’laka of the Lesser Isisi who opened the 
palaver. 

“Lord Franki,” he began, “ we are great chiefs who 
are as dogs before the brightness of your face, which is 
like the sun that sets through a cloud.” 





At Matadi he found letters from his relief 


Mr. Franks, to whom this was interpreted, coughed 
and went pinker than ever. 

“Now that you are our father,” continued M’laka, 
“and that Sandi has gone from us, though you have 
summoned him to this palaver to testify to your great- 
ness, the land has grown fruitful, sickness has de- 
parted, and there is peace amongst us.” 

He avoided Sanders’s cold eye while the speech was 
being translated. 

“ Now that Sandi has gone,” M’laka went on, with 
relish, “we are sorry, for he was a good man accord- 
ing to some, though he had not the great heart and 
the gentle spirit of our lord Franki.” 

This he said and much more, especially with regard 
to the advisability of calling together the chiefs and 
the headmen that they might know of the injustice 
of taxation, the hardship of life under certain heart- 
less lords—here he looked at Sanders—and need for 
restoring the old powers of chiefs. 
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Other orations followed. It gave them great sorrow, 
they said, because Sandi their lord was going to leave 
‘them. Sanders observed that the blushing Mr. Franks 
was puzzled and acquitted him of spreading the report 
of his retirement. 

Then Bosambo, sometime of Monrovia and now 
chief of the Ochori, from the border of the river to 
the mountains by the forest: 

“Lord Franki,” he said, ‘** I feel shame that I must 
say what I have to say, for you have been to me as 
a brother.” 

He said this much and paused as one overcome by 
his feelings. Franks was doubly affected, but Sanders 
watched the man suspiciously. 

“ But Sandi was our father and our mother,” said 
Bosambo. “In his arms he carried us across swift 
rivers and with his beautiful body he shielded us 
from our enemies: his eyes were bright for our good- 
ness and dim to our faults, and now that we must 
lose him my stomach is full of misery and I wish 
I were dead.” 

He hung his head, shaking it slowly from side to 
side, and there were tears in his eyes when he lifted 
it again. David lamenting Jonathan was no more 
woeful than Bosambo of Monrovia taking a mistaken 
farewell of his master. 

“Franki is good,” he went on, mastering himself 
with visible effort, ‘his face is very bright and pretty. 
and he is as innocent as a child: his heart is pure 
and he has no cunning.” Franks shifted uneasily) 
in his seat as the compliment was translated. 

* And when M’laka speaks to him with a tongue oi! 
oil,” said Bosambo, “lo! Franki believes him, thoug!) 
Sandi knows that M’laka is a liar and a breaker oi 
laws, who poisoned his brother in Sandi’s absence 
and is unpunished.” 

M’laka half rose from his seat and reached for his 
elephant sword. 

“ Down,” snarled Sanders: his hand went swiftly to 
his jacket pocket and M’laka cowered. 

“And when Kulala of the N’gombi raids into Ala 
mandy* territory stealing girls our lord is so gent 
of spirit—” 

“Liar and dog and eater of fish!” 

The outraged Kulala was on his feet, his fat figure 
shaking with wrath. 

But Sanders was up now, stiffly standing by his re 
lief, and a gesture sent insulter and insulted squatting 
to earth. 

All that followed was Greek to Mr. Franks, becaus: 
nobody troubled to translate what was said. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Sanders, “ that I may divide 
my chiefs into three parts, saying ‘this part is mad: 
of rogues, this part of fools, and this and the greate) 
part of people who are rogues in a foolish way.’ Nov 
I know only one of you who is a pure rogue and tha 
is Bosambo of the Ochori, and for the rest you are lik: 
children. 

“For when Bosambo spread the lie that I was 
leaving you, and when the master Franki called you 
together, you, being simpletons who throw your fac: 
to the shadows, thought, ‘Now this is the time t 
speak evilly of Sandi and well of the new master 
But Bosambo, who is a rogue and a liar, has mor: 
wisdom than all of you, for the cunning one has sai: 
‘I will speak well of Sandi, knowing that he wii! 
stay with us; and Sandi, hearing me, will love me fo 
my kindness.’ ” 

For one of the few times of his life Bosambo wa; 
embarrassed and looked it. 

“To-morrow,” said Sanders, “when I come froi 
my house I wish to see no chief or headman, for 
the sight of you already makes me violently ill. 
Rather I would prefer to hear from my men tha‘ 
you are hurrying back with all speed to your various 
homes. Later I will come and there will be palavers 
—especially in the matter of poisoning—the palaver 
is finished.” 

He walked into the house with Franks, who was 
not quite sure whether to be annoyed or apologetic. 

“T’m afraid my ideas do not exactly tally wit! 
yours,” he said, a little ruefully. 

Sanders smiled kindly. 

“My dear chap,” he said, “ nobody’s ideas real!) 
tally with anybody else’s! Natives are weird folk— 
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that is why I know them. I am a bit of a weird bird 
myself.” 

“When he had settled his belongings in their various 
places the commissioner sent for Bosambo and that 
worthy came, stripped of his gaudy furnishings, and 
sat humbly on the stoop before Sanders. 

“ Bosambo,” he said, briefly, “ you have the tongue 
of a monkey that chatters all the time.” 

“Master, it is good that monkeys chatter,” said the 
crestfallen chief, ‘‘ otherwise the hunter would never 
catch them.” 

“That may be,” said Sanders, “but if their chat- 
tering attracts bigger game to stalk the hunter, then 
they are dangerous beasts. You shall tell me later 
about the poisoning of M’laka’s brother, but first 
you shall say why you desire to stand well with me. 
You need not lie, for we are men talking together.” 

Bosambo met his master’s eye fearlessly. 

“Lord,” he said, “I am a little chief of a little 
people. They are not of my race, yet I govern them 
wisely. I have made them a nation of fighters where 
they were a nation of women.” 

Sanders nodded. 

“ All this is true: if it were not so I should have 
removed you long since. This you know. Also that 
{ have reason to be grateful to you for certain hap- 
penings.” 

“Lord,” said Bosambo, earnestly, “I am no beggar 
for favors, for I am, as you know, a Christian, being 
acquainted with the blessed Peter and the blessed 
Paul and other holy saints which I have forgotten. 
But I am a better man than all these chiefs and | 
desire to be a king.” 

“How much?” asked the astonished Sanders. 

“A king, lord,” -said Bosambo, unashamed, “for I 
am fitted for kingship, and a witch doctor in the Kroo 
ountry to whom I gave a bottle of gin predicted I 
hould rule vast lands.” 

“Not this side of Heaven,” said Sanders, decisively. 
‘fe did not say “ Heaven,” but let that pass. 

Bosambo hesitated. 

“Ochori is a little place and a little people,” he 
said, half to himself, “and by my borders sits M’laka, 
vho rules a country three times as large and very 
ich—” 

Sanders clicked his lips impatiently, then the humor 
of the thing took possession of him. 

“Go you to M’laka,” he said, with a little inward 
erin; “say to him all that you have said to me. 
if M’laka will deliver his kingdom into your hands 
{ shall be content.” 

“Lord,” said Bosambo, “this I will do, for I am a 
man of great attainments and have a winning way.” 

With the dignity of an emperor’s son he stalked 
through the garden and disappeared. 

The next morning Sanders said good-by to Mr. 
franks—a coasting steamer gave the commissioner an 
excuse for hurrying him off. The- chiefs had de- 
parted at sunrise, and by the evening life had resumed 
its normal course for Sanders. 

It ran smoothly for two months, at the end of which 
time M’laka paid a visit to his brother-in-law Kulala, 
a chief of the N’Gombi and a man of some impor- 
tance, since he was lord of five hundred spears and 
famous hunters. 

They held a palaver which lasted the greater part 
of a week and at the end there was a big dance. 

It was more than a coincidence that on the last 
day of the palaver two shivering men of the Ochori 
were led into the village by their captors and promptly 
sacrificed. 

The dance followed. 

The next morning M’laka and his relative went out 
against the Ochori, capturing on their way a man 
whom M’laka denounced as a spy of Sandi’s. Him they 
did to death in a conventional fashion and he died 
uncomplainingly. Then they rested three days. 

Maka and his men came to the Ochori city at 
daybreak and held a. brief palaver in the forest. 

“Now news of this will come to Sandi,” he said, 
“and Sandi, who is a white devil, will come with his 
soldiers and we will say that we were driven to do 
this, because Bosambo invited us to a dance and then 
endeavored to destroy us.” 

“Bosambo would have destroyed us,” chanted the 
assembly, faithfully. 

“Further, if we kill all the Ochori, we will say 
that it was not our people who did the killing, but the 
Akasava.” 

“Lord, the killing was done by the Akasava,” they 
chanted again. 

flaving thus arranged both an excuse and an alibi, 
M'laka led his men to their quarry. 

In the gray light of dawn the Ochori village lay 
defenseless. No fires spluttered in the long village 
street, no curl of smoke uprose to indicate activity. 

MWlaka’s army in one long, irregular line went 
swiftly across the clearing which separated the city 
from the forest. 

“ Kill,” breathed M’laka, and along the ranks the 
order was taken up and repeated. 

Nearer and nearer grew the attackers, then from a 
hut on the outskirts of the town stepped Bosambo 
aione, 

lle walked slowly to the center of the street and 
M’laka saw... . 

On a thin-legged tripod something straight and 
shining and ominous. 

Something that caught the first rays of the sun 
as they topped the trees of the forest and sent them 
lashing and gleaming back again. 

Six hundred fighting men of the N’Gombi checked 
and halted dead at the sight of it. Bosambo touched 
tie big brass cylinder with his hand and turned it 
carefully on its swivel until it pointed in the direction 
ot M’laka, who was ahead of the others and no more 
than thirty paces distant. 

As if to make assurance doubly sure he stooped 
and glaneed along the polished surface and M’laka 
ee his short spear at his feet and raised his 
ands, 

“Lord Bosambo,” he said, mildly, “we come in 
peace,” 

“In peace you shall go,” said Bosambo, and whistled. 
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The city was suddenly alive with armed men. From 
every hut they came into the open. 

“T love you as a man loves. his goats,” said M’laka, 
fervently. “I saw you in a dream and my heart led 
me to you.” 

“T too saw you in a dream,” said Bosambo, “ there- 
fore I arose to meet you, for M’laka, the king of the 
Lesser Isisi, is like a brother to me.” 

M’laka, who never took his eyes from the brass- 
coated cylinder, had an inspiration. 

“This much I beg of you, master and lord,” he said, 
“this I ask, my brother, that my men may be allowed 
to come into your city and make joyful sacrifice, for 
that is the custom.” 

Bosambo scratched his chin reflectively. 

“This I grant,” he said, “ yet every man shall leave 
his spear stuck head downward into earth—which is 
our custom before sacrifice.” 

Mlaka shifted his feet awkwardly. He made the 
two little double-shuifle steps which native men make 
when they are embarrassed. 

Bosambo’s hand went slowly to the tripod. 

“Tt shall be as you command,” said M’laka, hastily, 
and gave the order. 

Six hundred dejected men unarmed filed through the 
village street and on either side of them marched a 


Each had been cut from a solid piece of wood 
and was of extreme thinness. They were fitted one 
inside the other when he removed: them from the 
cloth, and now he separated them slowly and im- 
pressively. 

At a word a man brought a stool from the tent 
and placed it before him. 

Over this he spread. the wisp of cloth and placed 
the cups thereon upside down. 

From the interior of one he took a small red ball 
of copal and camwood kneaded together. 

Fascinated, the marauding chiefs watched him. 

“These Sandi gave me;” said Bosambo, “that I 
might not pass the days of the rains unpleasantly, with 
these I play with my headmen.” 

“Lord Bosambo,” said M’laka, “ how do you play?” 

Bosambo looked up to the warm sky and shook his 
head sadly. 

“ This is no game for you, M’laka,” he said, address- 
ing the heavens, “but for one whose eyes are very 
quick to see; moreover, it is a game played by Chris 
tians.” 

Now the Isisi folk pride themselves on their keen- 
ness and vision. Is it not a proverb of the river. 
“The N’gobi to hear, the bushman to smell, the Isisi 
to see, and the Ochori to run”? 














“‘Bosambo, you have the tongue of a monkey that chatters all the time” 


line of Ochori warriors—who were not without 
weapons. Before Bosambo’s hut M’laka, his brother- 
in-law Kulala, his headmen, and the headmen of the 
Ochori sat to a conference which was half meal and 
half palaver. 

“Tell me, Lord Bosambo,” asked M’laka, “ how does 
it come about that Sandi gives you the gun that 
says ‘ha-ha-ha,’ for it is forbidden that the chiefs 
and people of this land should be armed with guns.” 

Bosambo nodded. 

“Sandi loves me,” he said, simply, “for reasons 
which I should be a dog to speak of, for does not the 
same blood run in his veins that runs in mine?” 

“That is foolish talk,” said Kulala, the brother-in- 
law, “for he is white and you are black.” 

“None the less it is true,” said the calm Bosambo, 
“for he is my cousin, his brother having married my 
mother, who was a chief’s. daughter. Sandi wished 
to marry her,” he went on, reminiscently, “ but these 
are matters which it is shame to talk about. Also 
he gave me these.” : 

From beneath the blanket which enveloped his 
shoulders he produced a leather wallet. From this 
he took a little package. It looked like a short, 
stumpy baton. Slowly he removed its wrapping of 
fine native cloth till there were revealed three small 
cups of wood. In shape they favored the tumbler of 
commerce, in size they were like very large thimbles. 
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“Let me see what I cannot see,” said M’laka, and 
with a reluctant air Bosambo put the little red ball 
on the improvised table behind the cup. 

“Watch then, M’laka: I put this ball under this 
cup: I move the cup—” 

Very leisurely he shifted the cups. 

“T have seen no game like this,” said M’laka, and 
contempt was in his voice. 

“Yet it is a game which pleases me and my men 
of bright eyes,” said Bosambo, “ for we wager so much 
rods against so much salt that no man can follow the 
red ball.” 

The chief of the Lesser Isisi knew where the red 
ball was because there was a slight scratch on the 
cup which covered it. 

“Lord Bosambo,” he said, quoting a saying, “ only 
the rat comes to dinner and stays to ravage—yet if 
I did not sit in the shadow of your hut I would take 
every rod from you.” 

“The nukusa is a small animal, but he has a big 
voice,” said Bosambo, giving saying for saying, “and 
I would wager you could not uncover the red ball.” 

M’laka leaned forward. 

“T will stake the spears of my warriors against 
the spears of the Ochori,” he said. 

Bosambo nodded. 

“ By my head,” he said. 

M’laka stretched forward his hand and lifted the 








cup, but the red ball was not there. Rather it was 
under the next cup, as Bosambo demonstrated, 

M’laka stared. 

“J am no blind man,” he said, roughly, “and your 
tongue is like the burning of dry stick—clack, clack, 
clack!” 

Bosambo accepted the insult without resentment. 

“It is the eye,” he said, meditatively; ‘“ we Ochori 
folk see quickly. 

M’laka swallowed an offensive saying. 

“T have ten bags of salt in my house,” he said, 
shortly, “and it shall be my salt against the spears 
you have won.” 

“ By my heart and life, 
ball under the cup. 

Very lazily he moved the cups to and fro, changing 
their positions. 

“My salt against your spears,” 


” 


said Bosambo, and put the 


said M’laka, ex- 
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by forced marches through the worst forest path 
in the world. 

Into the open strode.the column, line after line 
of blue-coated houssas, bare-legged, sandal-footed, 
scarlet-headed, spreading out as smoke spreads when 
it comes from a narrow barrel. Forming in two 
straggling lines, it felt its way cautiously forward, 
for the Ochori city might hold an enemy. 

Bosambo guessed the meaning of the demonstration 
and hurried forward to meet the commissioner. At 
a word from Sanders the lines halted and midway 
between the city and the wood they met—Bosambo and 
his master. 

“Lord,” said Bosambo, “all that I have is yours.” 

“Tt seems that you have your life, which is more 
than I expected,” said Sanders. “I know that M’laka, 
chief of the Lesser Isisi, is sheltering in your village. 
You shall deliver this man to me for judgment.” 





“You give many favors, such as guns.” 

“Tf my word had not been given,” said Sanders, 
coldly, “I should hang you, M’laka, for you are the 
father of liars and the son of liars. What guns have 
I given Bosambo?” 

“Lord, that is for you to see,” said M’laka and 
jerked his head to the terrifying tripod. 

Sanders walked toward the instrument. 

“ Bosambo,” he said, with a catch in his voice, “ | 
have in mind three white men who came to see the 
moon.” 

“Lord, that is so,” said Bosambo, cheerfully; “ they 
were mad and they looked at the moon through this 
thing; also at stars.” 

He pointed to the innocent telescope. 

“ And this they lost?” said Sanders. 

Bosambo nodded. 

“Tt was lost by them and found by an Ochori 

man who brought it 
to me,” said Bosambo. 





ultantly, for he saw 
now which was the 
cup. It had a little 


stain near the rim. 

Bosambo nodded, and 
M’laka leaned forward 
and lifted the cup. 
3ut the ball was not 
there. 

M’laka drew a deep 
breath and swore by 
lwa—which is death— 
and by devils of kinds 
unknown; by sickness, 


and by his father, 
who had been hanged 


and was in consequence 
canonized. 

“Tt is the eye,” said 
3osambo, sadly, “as 
they say by the river, 
‘The Ochori to see— ” 

“ That is a lie,” hiss- 
ed M’laka; “‘ the Ochori 
sees nothing but the 
way they run. Make 
this game again—” 

And again Bosambo 
covered the red ball; 
but this time he bun- 
gled, for he placed the 
cup which covered the 
ball on an_ uneven 
place on the stool. 
And between the rim 
of the cup and the 
cloth there was a little 
space where a_ small 
ball showed redly— 
and M’laka was not 
blind. 

“ Bosambo,” he said, 
holding himself, “I 
wager big things, for I 
am a chief of great pos- 
sessions and you are a 
little chief, yet now IL 
will wager my all.” 

“M’laka of the Isisi,” responded Bosambo, slowly, 
“T also am a great chief and a relative by marriage 
to Sandi. Also I am a god man speaking white men’s 
talk and knowing of Santa Antonio, Marki, Luki, the 
blessed Timothi, and similar magics. Now this shall 
be the wager: if you find a red ball you shall find 
a slave whose name is Bosambo of the Ochori, but 
if you lose the red one you shall lose your country.” 

“ May the sickness mongo come to me if I do not 
speak the truth,” swore M’laka, “but to all this I 
agree.” 

He stretched out his hand and touched the cup. 

“It is here!” he shouted and lifted the cover. 

There was no red ball. 

M’laka was on his feet, breathing quickly through 
his nose. 

He opened his mouth to speak, but there was 
no need, for an Ochori runner came panting through 
the street with news; before he could reach the hut 
where his overlord sat and tell it the head of Sanders’s 
column emerged from the forest path. 

It is said that “the smell of blood carries farther 
than a man can see”’—it had been a tactical error 
to kill one of Sanders’s spies. 

The commissioner was stained and soiled and he 
was unshaven, for the call of war had brought him 








“Lord Bosambo,”’ he said, mildly, ‘‘we come in peace” 


* M’laka I know,” said Bosambo, carefully, “ and 
he shall be delivered; but when you speak of the 
chief of the Lesser Isisi you speak of me, for I have 
won all his lands by a certain game.” 

“We will talk of that later,” said Sanders. 

He led his men to the city, posting them on its 
four sides, then he followed Bosambo to where M’laka 
and his headmen awaited his coming—for the guest 
of a chief does not come out to welcome other guests. 

“M’laka,” said Sanders, “ there are two ways with 
chiefs who kill the servants of government. One is a 
high and a short way, as you know.” 

M’laka’s eyes sought a possible tree and he shivered. 

“The other way,” said Sanders, “is long and tire- 
some and that is the way for you. You shall sit down 
in the Village of Irons for my King’s pleasure.” 

“Master, how long?” asked M’laka in a shaky 
voice. 

“Whilst you live,” said Sanders. 

M’laka accepted what was tantamount to penal 
servitude for life philosophically—for there are worse 
things. 

“ Lord,” he said, “you have always hated me. Also 
you have favored other chiefs and oppressed me. Me 
you deny all privilege, yet to Bosambo your uncle—” 

Sanders drew a long breath. 


“Lord, I have not hid- 
den it, but placed it 
here where all men can 
see it.” 

Sanders scanned the 
horizon. To the right 
of the forest was a 
broad strip of marsh- 
land; beyond, blurred 
blue in the morning 
sunlight, rose the little 
hill that marks the 
city of the Lesser Isisi. 

He stooped down to 
the telescope and _ fo- 
cussed it upon the hill. 
At its foot was a 
cluster of dark huts. 

* Look,” he said, and 
Bosambo took his 
place. “What do you 
see?” asked Sanders. 

“The city of the 
Lesser Isisi,” said Bo- 
sambo. 

‘Look well,” — said 
Sanders, “but that is 
the city you have won 
“by a certain game.’ ” 

Bosambo shifted un- 
comfortably. 

“When I come to 
my new city—” he be- 





gan. 

“T also will come,” 
said Sanders, signifi 
cantly. On the stool 
before the huts the 
three little wooden 
cups still stood and 


Sanders had seen them, 
also the red ball. “ To- 
morrow I shall appoint 
a new chief to the 
Lesser Isisi. When tli 
moon is at full I shal 
come to see the new chief,” he said, “ and if he has lost 
his land by ‘a certain game’ I shall appoint two more 
chiefs—one for the Isisi and one for the Ochori— 
and there will be sorrow among the Ochori, for Bo 
sambo of Monrovia will be gone from them. 

“Lord,” said Bosambo, making one final effort fo 
empire, “you said that if M’laka gave Bosamly 
should keep.” 

Sanders picked up the red ball and slipped it unde: 
one cup. He changed their position slightly. 

“Tf your game was a fair game,” he said, “show 
me the cup with the ball.” 

“Lord, it is the center one,’ 
hesitation. 

Sanders raised the eup. 

There was no ball. 

“T see,” said Bosambo, slowly—‘I see that m 
lord Sandi is also a Christian.” 


? said Bosambo without 


“It was a jest,” explained Bosambo to his headm: 
when Sanders had departed. “Thus my lord Sand 
always jested even when I nursed him as a child 
Menchimis, let the lokali sound and the people | 
brought together for a great palaver and I will te 
them the story of Sandi, who is my half-brother b; 
another mother. .. .” 








SSE LER nearly fourteen years of prelimi- 
Ne WS nary work, the George Washington Me- 
= A BS morial Association seems now to be in a 


Ss NG fair way of realizing its ambitious plans. 
ASIA E The object of the organization is to erect 
ATEN in Washington, in honor of our first 
President and his interest in higher education in 
America, a building that shall be a home and gather- 











ing-place for national, patriotic, scientific, educa- 
tional, literary, artistic, medical, and similar or- 


ganizations. In furtherance of the design Senator 
Root has recently introduced a bill in the Senate of 
the United States, permitting the erection of the 
memorial building by the Association at its own ex- 
pense at the north end of the Smithsonian Park in the 
national capital, the land to be donated by the na- 
tional government. 

One of the most interesting features of the project 
is that the Association was organized and has been 
managed by women. Its officers are: President, Mrs. 
Henry F. Dimock, 25 East Sixtieth Street, New York; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Daniel Manning, Mrs. Charles D. 
Walcott, Mrs. Henry R. Mallory, Mrs. Charles J. Bell, 
Miss Bessie J. Kibbey, Mrs. Frederick McGuire; trus- 
wees, Mrs. Leslie C. Wead, Mrs. Frederick K. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Archibald Hopkins; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Susanna P, Gage; corresponding secretary, Miss 








building to 


Florence Guernsey; treasurer, Mrs. Frank Northrop, 
6 East Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

The founders derived their inspiration from the 
thought often expressed by Washington in his various 
messages to Congress and in his farewell address: 
“ Promote, then, as an object of Primary Importance, 
Institutions for the general diffusion of Knowledge.” 
He also urged “the promotion of science and litera- 
ture.” The Association purposes to erect a handsome 
granite building with an auditorium capable of seating 
six thousand persons and with various committee, 
office, and students’ research rooms. Such a building 
as this will cost two millions of dollars, and in addition 
the Association intends to raise an endowment fund 
of five hundred thousand dollars. Thus far some 
two hundred thousand dollars have been raised; but 
the greatest amount of work done has been educational 
and along the lines of organization. 

Among the subscribers are: Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
$100,000; Mr. J. J. Hill, $10,000; Mr. J. B. Duke, 
$5,000; Mrs. Frederick Thompson, $5,000; Mr. George 
Baker, $5,000; Mrs..Phebe Hearst, $2,500; Mr. Henry 
R. Mallory, $1,000; Mrs. Robert Pitcairn, $1,000; Miss 
Isabelle Freeman, $1,000; Mrs. Benjamin Buckingham, 
$1,000; Mr. Moses Taylor Pyne, $1,000; Mr. Hiram 
Sibley, $509; Mr. Edward Harkness, $500; Mr. Henry 
Strong, $500; Mr. Jno, Pratt, $500; Mrs. Helen Seeley, 
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Vashington 


$200; Mrs. Wm. Bliss, $200; Mrs. Wm. Sage, $100: 
Mr. Frederick Peabody, $100; Governor Dix, $100. 

As to the crying need of such a building as th 
Association will provide there is no room for doul 
Senator Root, President Hadley, of Yale, Dr. William 
Welch, and many other prominent citizens have test! 
fied to this. 

The American Medical Association, in a resolutio: 
introduced by Dr. Welch and seconded by Dr, John / 
Wyeth, declared: “The need of such a building is 
recognized as urgent, as was demonstrated especial! 
by the experience of the recent International Congre- 
on Tuberculosis. At present the larger national an 
international societies can meet in Washington, if «| 
all, only under the most unsatisfactory conditions. T!\ 
nation’s tribute to George Washington could find 10 
more useful and appropriate form of expression tha: 
in a building in the capital of the nation dedicate‘! 
to the service contemplated in the plans of the Geors« 
Washington Memorial Association.” 

The Washington Academy of Sciences, the Empi' 
State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, t!« 
National Federation of Arts, the Association of Ame! 
ican Physicians, the Association of American Surgeors. 
the Connecticut Society, Sons of the American Revolt 
tion, and many other patriotic, philanthropic, ai 
scientific bodies have endorsed and aided the project. 
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HOW THE STRANGE PICTURES OF THE “FUTURISTS” 
BROUGHT ARTISTIC PARIS ALMOST TO BLOWS 
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F the views of the “ Futurists” are 
to be accepted seriously, the art of 
) painting is to be revolutionized. 
Paris has been looking at a display 
of thirty-six paintings by a school 
of young Italians who call them- 
selves the “ Futurists,” and Parisian 
art circles have been in convulsions. 
For the “ Futurists,” if their own 
estimate of their work is correct, portray, not a fixed 
instant of dynamic motion, as all known art has done 




















“The Dance” as it is supposed to appear to 
the distracted retina of the jaded observer 


heretofore, but the dynamic sensation itself. In other 
words, they seek to record not a picture but an idea. 
‘hey would paint the hazy, crowded retina of a 
passively unattentive eye, not the concentrated, direct 
vision of a mind in active contemplation. 

To support their theories they must upset all the 
known conventions of art, the rules of perspective, the 
laws of color, the very technique of suggestion. The 

cture on the movement given by the Italian poet 
and journalist, F. T. Marinetti, consisted largely of a 
daring challenge to the art of the ancients and the 

it of to-day to defend itself against the rising tide 

the new movement. He spoke in the exhibition 
alls of one of the most important private galleries in 
Caris, those of Bernheim, Jeune et Cie., on the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine, and the crowded halls, filled 
largely with artists and art students, answered his 
challenge with cat-calls, laughter, and sarcastic com- 
nents. When he upset all the theories of art, and 
‘cclared that the present standards of “harmony ” 
und “ good taste” rendered one incapable of appreci- 
ating Rembrandt, Goya, or Rodin, the tumult drowned 
iis speech. Afterward the stage was taken by a 
young Polish art student, who spoke stirringly in 
ad French in support of the academicians. He de- 
‘vended to personalities, and M. Marinetti promptly 
‘nocked him off the platform. The imminent danger 
‘la riot was removed, but the halls were cleared and 
the motley company of artists and art critics continued 
the debate on the sidewalk outside. 

his newest of movements has secured an enviable 

wnount of advertising, and the subject of the “ Futu- 
rists”” is on every lip. 
_ All the artists of the new movement are Italians. 
they work on the theory that all art that has been 
is useless and inanimate, that a nude figure as painted 
y the classicists is no more vital than an anatomy 
cxhibit. The true portrait, they hold, must be sur- 
rounded and saturated with an envelope of colors and 
lines suggesting the personality and ideals of the 
sitter, 

Color, however, is the chief attribute of their 
portraits—color and line in pictorial suggestion. On 
the walls of the gallery hangs a portrait of Marinetti 
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which explains the theory. It is a full-face view, yet 
there is but one eye to be seen, half a cheek, no mouth, 
and an immense hand, holding a_half-visible pen. 
Through the face and shoulder and background are 
flashes of colored light, vibrating contrasts, a sug- 
gestion of machinery, a series of dashing lines to 
indicate by suggestion to the spectator the soul and 
spirit of the poet. But we are not told the rules on 
which the painters use their colors and their lines— 
we are expected to receive the idea through our 
emotions and not by intellectual analysis. As the 
“ Futurists ” explain, the spectator is the center of 
the picture. 

The idea of motion is expressed by the “ Futurists ” 
in a motley checkerboard of visions. The largest canvas 
in the collection is a painting of a famous dance in 
one of the all-night restaurants of Paris. Motion is 
expressed by the interwoven portraits of those present, 
a bit of eye here, a nose of the same face over there, 
an ear up there—placed wherever it happened to 
become visualized in the mind of the painter. The 
backward and forward movement of the dancer is 
shown by three distinct positions, here the whole body, 
there a leg, and there an arm and part of a leg, all 
punctured with impressions of other figures, but quite 
distinct withal, as the principal center of interest. 
There is a definite theory in this—or, at least, M. 
Marinetti says there is. 

“In some of our pictures,” he said, “ the vibration 
and movement multiply inordinately each object. We 


. have thus realized our famous assertion: ‘ A running 


horse has not four legs, but twenty, and their move- 
ments are triangular... You may note, also, in our 
pictures, spots, lines, and zones of color which do not 
correspond to any reality, but, following a law of our 
own mathematics, prepare the mind of the spectator 
musically, and augment his emotional receptivity. We 
thus create a sort of emotional envelope in searching 
through intuition for the sympathies and connections 
which exist between the outer scene (the concrete) 
and the inner emotion (the abstract). These lines, 
these spots, these zones of color, apparently illogical 
and inexplicable—in them you have the mysterious 
keys of our pictures.” 

The elimination of perspective, the use of colors 
which suggest ideas and are not merely neutral and 
phetographic, these are portions of the new theory 
which are forced on the spectator. Dull browns have 
no place in the human face, the “ Futurists” say. 
“The human visage is yellow, red, green, blue, and 
violet,” for these are the colors that suggest what 
is really expressed in turn by the face, we are 
told. 

So, if this new movement is to be trusted, art is at 
iast to become abstract instead of concrete. The * Fu- 
turists ” ask if art has not at last won the right to 
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‘““The Modist”’ shows the impression obtained 
by mere man in a dress-making establishment 


have a place as a science. They live on a higher 
plane, they tell the spectator, and add: “In order to 
conceive and comprehend the new beauties of the “ Fu- 
turist ” pictures, the soul must be purified, the eye 
stripped of its veil of atavism and culture, and taught 
to consider, at last, that Nature and not the Museum 
is the sole controlling force in art.” 

More simply and less poetically, “ Futurists ” wish 
to show on a single canvas what the moving-picture 
machine shows in a series of rapidly changing photo- 
graphs. It is as if they had cut the four or five chief 
pictures of a moving-picture film into irregular geo- 
metric bits and then joined all the pieces together 
according to a wholly new rule of visual suggestion 
to convey the idea of the whole motion shown by the 
moving film. 

















A “Futurist ” conception of the movement and activity of a dance at one of the night restaurants of Paris 
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ASKING PAPA 
A MOTOR ROMANCE 


E was a fine, manly-looking fellow, and there was 

H the unmistakable stamp of honor upon his face. 

Any one seeing him for the first time would have 

felt strongly drawn toward him. How any one could 

deny any request that he might make seemed past 

comprehension, and yet, in spite of all his pleading, her 
father remained adamant. 

“J have said no three times, Mr. Tawney,” said the 
old gentleman, “and my no means no, especially when 
thrice repeated. I like you personally very much. | 
know you to be a fine fellow and the soul of honor, 
but it cannot be.” 

The young man looked down at the brim of his 
hat and nervously twirled it. 

“I quite appreciate your feelings, Mr. Peters,” he 
said, slowly, “and I can assure you it embarrasses 
me more than I can say to continue to seek your 
acquiescence in my proposal. Yet I can hardly do 
otherwise in strict honor. Your consent I regard as 
essential, and it seems to me that your daughter’s 
wishes—she has spoken to you, hasn’t she, in the 
matter ?—” 

“She has,” said the banker. “A dozen times.” 

“T knew she would,” said the young man. “ That 
was definitely understood between us, not only that 
t should speak to you, but that she would also. 1 
will add, however, that had she not requested me to 
do so I should not have spoken to you.” 

“You mean to say you would have put this thing 
through without my consent?” demanded the old man. 

“Most assuredly,” said the young man. “ Your 
daughter’s yes, together with her mother’s approval, 
would have sufficed for me. Your daughter, however, 
loyally insisted that in a matter of such importance 
you should be consulted.” 

“Well, that does not affect my decision,” said the 
old gentleman. 

“T am to understand, then,” said the young man, 
rising, “ that, despite the fact that your daughter has 
expressed to you the dearest wish of her heart and 
that I have come here honorably to lay the matter 
before you, her mother consenting, you still decline to 
consider my—” 

“T do,” interrupted the banker, impatiently. “ My 
answer now, henceforth, and forever is no, no no! IL 
will go so far as to add, sir, that if you can give me 
any idea as to how many times I must repeat that no 
before you are convinced that I mean it, I will say 
it that many times offhand or will instruct my stenog- 
rapher to write it down on paper for you that many 
times, thus relieving you of any assumed obligation to 
return.” 

“Tam quite satisfied,” said the young man, walking 
toward the door, “but,” he added, pausing on the 
threshold, “let me tell you this: it will be many a 
long and frigid day before you get another chance 
such as I offer you to buy a $6,000 limousine for 
$4,500. If you want to throw $1,500 out of the window, 
it’s your lookout, not mine. Good morning, sir.” 

And putting his hat jauntily on his head the 
young. automobile salesman walked out of the office 
without making the sale the banker’s daughter had 
led him to believe he might make, considering his 
winning ways and her own undoubted desire to possess 
the new 1913 Squibob-Watkins sixty-horse-power shop- 
ping-car, with detachable limousine top and wind-shield 
thrown in. 


FAIRLY ACCURATE 
Pat and his friend Maginnis were old cronies, and 
it is doubtful if in all the years that they have 
labored in this country even Damon and Pythias 
could have held more closely to the exacting bonds of 
friendship. Not a Sunday has passed for many years 
that they have not spent together, choosing some 
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I WONDER IF SHE GOT MY BIRTHDAY CARD? 


little outing of some sort, winter, spring, summer, and 
fall. On these little outings it has been their wont 
to discuss matters in the old country, with now and 
then a little diversion into other lands. Recently 
while off on a trolley-ride along the Hudson condi- 
tions in England occupied their attention, and _be- 
came the subject of spirited debate. 

“ Dthey’s sufferin’ in England f’um jist the saame 
thrubbles thot we do be hovin’ here in th’ Unoited 
Shtates,” said Pat. ‘“ Dthey spind too much toime 








HOT ON THE TRAIL 





makin’ new laws, an’ not enough t’ enfoorcin’ th’ ould 
wans.” 

“ Dthat’s as thrue as thot yez do be sittin’ thayre, 
Pat,” said Maginnis. ‘Sure an’ oi t’ink they hov us 
beat over thayre at that! Oi was readin’ in th’ paper 
this mornin’ how over thayre in London they do be 
hovin’ a rule thot no play can be put onto th’ staage 
widout havin’ been 
sint to a cinser.” 

“A phwat?” de- 
manded Pat. 

“A cinser,” said 
Maginnis. “Ould 
Barney Shaw, th’ 
Oirish ph’losipher, 
for instince, 
wroites a_ play, 
and before he can 
hov ut projooced 
he has t’ sind it 
to the cinser.” 

cPor what, 
sure?” demanded 
Pat. ““-O1 don't 
see what good a 
cinser can do to a 
play.” 

“Oi dunno me- 
silf,” said Magin- 
nis, “onless ut’s 
to maak it shmell 
a little betther.” 





A BUSY MAN 

“AND what is 
your occupation?” 
asked the farmer’s 
wife after the 
tramp had asked 
for a bite. 

“T am one of 
Dr. Wiley’s pure- 


| 


food inspectors, ma’am. It is my business to go about 
the country testing the food in all the farm-houses 
to see that the toilers in agricultural lines are not 
the victims of predatory wealth,” replied Weary 
Waggles. “If you have any canned salmon in the 
house I should like to test it.” 





INCOMPREHENSIBLE 

“T TELL yer, Dusty,” said) Weary Waggles as he 
and his companion discussed affairs sitting on a park 
bench, “if dere’s one t’ing in dis woyld dat I can’t 
understand it’s de ways o’ de rich guys when it comes 
to makin’ a loan.” 

“ Wot’s de point?” asked Dusty. 

“Why, dey’s fallin’ all over deirselves to lend moncy 
to China,” said Weary, “when dey wouldn’t loosen 
up fer a nickel fer a couple o’ thoisty feller-citizens 
like me an’ you!” 





HEIRLOOMS 


“ AnD is this an heirloom, too?” asked the visitor, 
picking up a brick that lay on the center-table. 

“Yes,” said the lady of the house. “That is the 
brick my mother threw at the Prime Minister.” 

“ Ah, indeed, how very interesting,” said the visitor. 
“ And whose portrait is that on the wall?” 

“That is my mother herself,” said the lady. 

“T see,” said the visitor. “The power behind the 
thrown, as it were.” 





THE HUNTERS 


“Tm going off on a hunting trip with Binks, Daw- 
son, and Bildad,” said Hickenlooper. 

“Fine!” said Wigley. “Big game or small 

“Oh, we never go beyond the ten-cent limit,” said 
Hickenlooper. 


999 





A VALUABLE APPARATUS 
“THry say Mrs. Barkins was perfectly calm when 
her husband broke his neck in that motor collision,” 
said Bilkins. 


“Well, why not? They had a first-class shock-ab- 


sorber on their car,” said Halloway. 




















“ FINE-LOOKING EGG, ISN’T IT? NOW IF WE ONL} 
KNEW WHETHER IT IS TO BE A BOY OR A GIRL!” 





HE REMEMBERED 


“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “there wa 
Damocles—what was it hung over his head, suspende:: 
by a hair?” 

“ Absalom!” cried Johnny, delighted to think thai 
the teacher had given him an easy one. 





VERY MUCH SO 
“Ts Mrs. De Brick in?” asked the visitor, calling 
at the London home of the Suffragette leader. 
“Viss, mum,” said Norah. ‘“She’s in 
monts, mum.” 
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ae AN ANGEL OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. # 
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" [HE LATE CLARA, BARTON 

de . 

hat Clara Barton died last Friday, at the age of ninety. She was one of the most distinguished women of the past century, and by her work on the | 
battle-fields of the Civil War, in France during the war of 1870-71, in Cuba, and after the catastrophes at Johnstown and Galveston, she carried on | 
the work begun by Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. Ste was President of the American branch of the Red Cross Society from the time of its } 
establishment in 1881 until 1904. Of recent years she had lived quietly at her home in Glen Echo, Maryland, where this photograph was taken 
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Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


THE INVESTOR AND THE MATTER OF GOLD PRODUCTION 







SOF five prospects to whom I pre- 
‘er sented our new issue of first fours 
VY) to-day,” recently remarked the star 
ay salesman of one of the big bond 
ise houses, “no less than three had 







3 SES was having on bond-prices. Only one 

’ Sof the three had any very definite 

ideas on the subject—said he wouldn’t have long-term 

bonds now if I gave them to him—but of the others, 

every single one appeared to be more or less unsettled 

in mind by what he’d heard or-read about this thing 
as a harmful influence.” 

_ Whether as many as three out of every five inves- 
tors are worried about the possible effects of increasing 
gold production on the price of securities is a good 
deal of a question. But there is not the slightest 
question that to this cause is largely attributable the 
general unwillingness on the part of investors to buy 
the highest-grade bonds. On some minds this “ gold- 
production theory” has made more impression than 
on others, but nearly everybody has heard it in one 
form or other, and in the majority of cases the effect 
has been toward unsettlement. I’m not sure whether 
there’s anything in the theory or not, many a man 
has said to himself, but it certainly looks as though 
there might be and I’m not going to take a chance. 

Briefly stated the theory is this: Gold is a com- 
modity like anything else and exchangeable for wheat 
or corn or cotton or any of the other of the necessities 
of life. Now as you produce more and more gold it 
gets less valuable and a fixed quantity of it will ex- 
change for (buy) less of any other given commodity. 
Which, of course, is only another way of saying that 
the price of that other commodity has gone up. 

That is the first half of the theory. The second half 
is this: .As the supply of gold is increased and the 
prices of all sorts of commodities rise, speculation 
is engendered and money is tied up. That means a 
gradual advance in interest rates, and that, of course, 
means a decline in the market value of securities bear- 
ing a fixed rate of interest (as for instance, bonds). 
Securities whose interest rate is not fixed (as for 
instance, stocks) will be favorably affected, especially 
where the shares are in companies having large natural 
resources likely to appreciate in price. 

Now it is perfectly true that if there were just so 
much wheat and corn and cotton and other things in 
the world, and the supply of gold were suddenly to be 
doubled, an ounce of gold would buy just exactly half 
what it would before. If we were all on a desert 
island, for example, with just so-and-so many barrels 
of flour to go ’round, and flour was selling at $10 a 
barrel, the discovery of a gold mine on the island 
would quickly enough send the price far above $10. 
But, unfortunately for the gold theory, we are not 
living on a desert island; and if it is true that the 
world’s supply of gold is increasing, it is just as true 
that the world’s need for gold is increasing also. 

Before we come to the conclusion, therefore, that 
the increase in gold production is going to raise prices 
and ‘interest-rates, and react on bond values, it is 
well to consider what these needs are and how they 
are inereasing. ‘Take, in the first place, the simple 
fact that the world’s population is all the time grow- 
ing, and that the number of people engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities is continuously on the increase. 
Take, in the next place, the fact that with the increase 
in population and the advance in civilization the total 
amount of business done in the world (and, conse- 
quently, the amount of money necessary to do that 
Lusiness) shows a great gain from year to year. Add to 
the feregoing the fact that more and more gold is all 
the tite being used in the arts and sciences, and it 
will readily be seen that the world can take care of a 
substantial annual increase in production without its 
exerting any influence on prices at all, 

Any attempt to figure what the annnal increase in 
the world’s need for gold amounts to would be little 
better than random guesswork, but a glance at each 
of the three main sources of demand mentioned above 
is enough to show that it runs into very big figures. 

Let us consider first the increase in population 
which is ceaselessly adding to the number of those 


engaged in production.’ That the world’s consumptive 
needs are thereby added to, is, of course, perfectly 
true, but that in no wise alters the fact that produc- 
tion of commodities is all the time increasing, and on 
a very great scale, Take, for example, the figures 
showing the present output of copper or iron or 
cotton or almost anything you can think of, and com- 
pare them with those of ten or fifteen years ago. By 
this great annual increase in commodities, it is evi- 
dent, a large increase in the gold supply is offset. 
Had the production of gold not increased with the in- 
crease in the total supply of commodities, it is evident 
that the precious metal would be even more precious 
than it is; or, in other words, that commodity prices 
would be lower, 

Consider, in the next place, how the world’s need for 
gold is increasing as a result of increase in population 
and the general advance of civilization. More business 
is all the time being done; more money to do it with 
is all the time being required. Just recently the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington issued some 
interesting figures bearing on this point, They show, 
for example, that the whole world’s international 
commerce, which stood at $16,000,000,000 in 1896, 
amounted to over $35,000,000,000 last year. Taken 
altogether, in other words, imports and exports of the 
world’s leading countries doubled in the last fifteen 
years, 

Imports and exports are not paid for to any extent 
by shipments of actual gold, it is true, but the finan- 
cing of foreign trade is accomplished by the use of 
bank credit, and the extending of credit, of course, 
necessitates the holding of gold reserves, With the 
great increase in foreign trade, therefore, and the 
greater amount of financing necessary, there has had 
to take place a great increase in the gold holdings of 
the banks all over the world. Very simply put, it is 
a case of the banks doing more business and needing 
larger gold reserves to do it on. Comparison of the 
gold holdings of the banks of any great commercial 
country now and fifteen years ago would show a great 
light to many of those at present disposed to worry 
about what is to become of all the gold being produced. 

Then, in the third place, there must be taken into 
account the great increase in the use of gold in science 
and the arts. Year by year with the progress in the 
scale of living, there has been a steady gain in the 
amount of the precious metal so used. Not many 
years ago the proportion of gold produced in this 
country and not coined was inconsiderable. In 1909 
(the last year for which the figures are available) out 
of a total domestic production of $99,600,000, no less 
than $32,740,000 was used in the arts and industries. 
A full one-third of our gold production, in other words, 
was used for other than coining purposes. 

Along with the steady gain in the world’s gold pro- 
duction, then, there has come a great increase in the 
world’s need for gold—an increase in need far greater 
than most advocates of the “ gold depreciation ” theory 
realize. We have seen new mines opened up, new 
processes of extracting gold invented. We have seen, 
on the other hand, a growing demand for gold which 
has absorbed the increased supply as a dry sponge 
absorbs water. 

What strikes the ordinary business man who thinks 
about it is this: Here we have an increase in the 
supply of gold and an increase in the demand for. gold, 
and, over a series of years, the one has about offset 
the other. But what assurance have we that these 
forces are constant? Suppose that one or the other 
of them begins to vary—that gold production, for ex- 
ample, begins to decline, or that the world’s need for 
gold begins to fall off? What would happen then? 

* The probability of any considerable decline in the 
world’s need for gold does not, it must be admitted, 
seem very great, As has been pointed out, the fact 
that the world’s population is steadily growing and that 
business is all the time bejng done on a larger scale 
means a continuously increasing need for gold. What 
is going to cause any abatement in it, it is hard to 
see, There are bound to come times when there will be 
a slackening in the pace, but whatever may happen in 
the distant future, the world’s business and its needs 
for gold are certain to go on increasing during the 
lifetime of every one now on earth, The question, 


indeed, is not one of whether there will be any abate- 
ment in the need for gold, but rather as to the extent 
to which these needs are likely to grow. 

The matter of production, on the other hand, is 
entirely different. 1t is quite true that the record of 
the world’s gold output during the past half century 
shows a series of almost continuous increases, but that 
by no means proves that this tendency is indefinitely 
to continue. What has happened since the beginning 
of this century, indeed, has led a good many people to 
come to the conclusion that if we are not actually at 
the crest of gold production for the time being, we are 
very ‘near to it. 

Pretty nearly the whole increase in gold output 
during the past ten years has taken place in just one 
field—the Transvaal. In 1902 the world’s total pro- 
duction was 296 millions. In 1910 it was 454 millions, 
an increase of 158 millions. During the same period 
the increase in the production of Africa amounted to 
136 millions, Outside of the Transvaal, in other 
words, the whole gain for the ten-year period amounted 
to only 22 millions. 

Gold production in the South-African field is still 
on the increase, but in the opinion of those qualified 
to judge, this increase is not going to keep up many 
years longer. Just recently the statement was put 
out over the signature of the National City Bank of 
New York that the increase in gold production at the 
present time “ is almost wholly in one field, a territory 
all within a radius of twenty miles of Johannesburg, 
and that field is well defined and approaching the limit 
of its output.” Other authorities agree that such is 
the case. The Transvaal gold field is far and away the 
richest ever discovered, but even at that can hardly 
continue to yield two hundred million dollars a year 
for very many years in succession. However full the 
barrel may be you are bound to get to the bottom of 
it after a while, 

There is the chance, of course, that new fields will 
be discovered or that new processes will be invented 
to get gold out of ore not now commercially workable; 
but even in that case it is by no means said that there 
will be an inerease in total production. Scientific 
mining methods and the application of the cyanide 
process have prolonged the life of many a mine far 
beyond original estimates of productivity, but sooner 
or later a mine gives out and that is the end of it. 
Since 1903 production of the Australian mines has 
fallen from $89,210,000 to $65,470,000. Production in 
the United States is showing the same tendency, 
though not yet in so marked a degree. If the world’s 
output is to be maintained (to say nothing of any in- 
crease), new mines and new methods will have to be 
discovered. 

From the standpoint of the investor, therefore, this 
matter of gold production is hardly as serious as it 
might seem or as some of the alarmists would have us 
believe. As a result of the Rand’s great production, 
total output may still show an increase for some 
little time, but with the world’s needs for gold in- 
creasing as they are, such increase will be more than 
taken care of. ss 

The real question which the investor has to con- 
sider, as a matter of fact, is not as to how much the 
price of bonds is going.to be hurt by the increase in 
gold production, but rather as to how much the price 
of bonds is going to be helped when investors in 
general begin to realize that there is nothing to fear. 
Kight or ten years ago gilt-edged bonds sold a ‘goo: 
deal higher than they are selling to-day, and in bring 
ing about the decline the spread of the “ gold-theory ” 
has played no inconsiderable part. If, now, the in- 
crease in gold production is coming to an end, and 
investors are going to begin to figure that they have 
been needlessly frightened, there is going to be more 
public buying of gilt-edged bonds than there has been 
in years. 

There have been other causes for the fall in bond- 
prices than the talk of gold-depreciation, and it will 
probably be a good while before we see railway 31/, 
per cents. again selling away above par. But that the 
removal of this fear from investors’ minds will mean 
at least a partial restoration in the price of the 
highest-grade issues seems altogether probable. 

It is something well worth bearing in mind. 





Shadows on the Shore — 


Tue doubtful dawn came dim and wan, 
And dimmer grew the day; 

The kildee whistled among the weeds, 

The blue crane clanged in the river reeds, 
And a mist fell wild and gray. 


At dawn she stood, her heavy hood 
Flung back, in the ferryboat, 

To watch the rebel raiders ride, 

Her rebel love, with his men beside, 
His kiss on her mouth and throat. 


By Madison Cawein 


Like some wild spell the tempest fell, 
Like some dark curse night came: 
For hours she heard the warring dead, 
Whose batteries opened overhead 

With thunder and with flame. 


And now again, in the wind and rain, 

She toiled at the creaking oar. 
Oh, what had she heard in the night and storm? 
Whose voice was that, and whose the form 

That galloped to the shore? 
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Across the stream, in the tempest’s gleam, 
Who sent that wild halloo? 

In the lightning’s glare, who was it there, 

The wind and rain in his tossing hair, 
And his gray cloak torn in two? 


Through rain and blast oar fast! oar fast! 
Row down the rushing tide! 
Look where he rides in the lightning’s glow! 
And hearken now to his far hallo! 
But only a horse, with head hung low, 
A blur of blood on the saddlebow, 
Comes nickering to her side. 
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Business Signs 


pexuaps there is no one respect in 
which we more completely fail to realize 
the town and village life of three or four 
hundred years ago than in the use of 
pusiness Signs. 

At that time no doors upon the street 
were numbered. Shop-fronts and windows 
differed little from the fronts of dwell- 
ings. No names appeared upon plates or 
signs. no lists of articles on sale nor of 
woods manufactured were displayed. This 
was ior the very good reason that most 
perso could not read. Such ability as 
chil’ of ten now possesses would have 
een dcemed much learning by the aver- 
age men of that time. 

Insi-vd of signs like modern ones, sym- 
hols were used to denote the character of 
the shop or the individuality of the owner. 
Somet ing of this practice may be seen 
now, 28 When a boot and shoe may be 
painte( upon @ cobbler’s sign. Still more 
striking examples of this heraldry are the 
gilded balls over the pawnbroker’s door, 
the barber’s pole yet striped with red to 
show that he combined blood-letting with 
hair-dressing, and the mortar and pestle 
of the apothecary. 

The device did not always speak di- 
rectly of the trade. Whatever the fancy 
could suggest as attractive would be 


adopted. It was enough if it was caleu- 
lated to arrest the attention of the passer- 
by and cause him to stop. This will ae- 


count for the numbers of mermaids and 
griffins, unicorns and centaurs, mentioned 
by early writers. 

“The signs which were fancifully adopted 
for business purposes gave rise to many 
family names at the time when surnames 
came into use. Thus, * Peter at the bell” 
became Peter Bell and “ Nicke, the sailor 
at the sparrow” made a more respect- 
able appearance as Nicholas Sparrow. 
This vill aeceount for many amusing 
combinitions of names in the English 
tong 




















WHAT ONE MAN DID 


W. T. BRINSON, OF WAYCROSS, GEORGIA, 

WHO AS REDUCED HIS WEIGHT FROM 

600 POUNDS TO 585 POUNDS BY CARE- 
FUL DIETING 





Artificial Life 


From time to time science heralds the 

discovery of a means of creating living 
matter from inert matter. Pasteur did. 
full justice to the theory of spontaneous 
generation, but the idea that every organ- 
sm was born of a pre-existent organism 
is relatively modern. Darwin’s theory of 
evolution turned attention away from the 
problem of the origins of life. Since 
Darwin curious and very different hy- 
potheses have been advanced by science. 
Alfred Ltussel Wallace declares’ that life 
on eartii originates spontaneously, but 
that the passage of inert matter to live 
matter is accomplished by the interposi- 
tion of « spiritual or divine influence. 
Charlton Bastien’s idea is that the trans- 
‘ormation goes on continuously. Ar- 
Menius and Lord Kelvin supposed that 
Primitive life was brought to earth on the 
Wings of light or by a meteorite from un- 
hown recions. Other scientists have set 

aside all hypotheses and, taking advan- 
ate - ‘the progress of physics and mod- 
chemistry, have experimented and, 

ed; their declarations, have ob- 
co oe organisms. By the help 
rte — combination Biitschli_ pro- 
a stance which was in every 
duet; ‘xe natural protoplasm. The pro- 
sane resulted from the “ saponifica- 
a ce oil by finely pulverized carbon- 
ot potash (mixed oil with carbonate 
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of potash and making a soapy substance). 
Under the microscope the product pre- 
sented every appearance of the proto- 
plasm of living cells. 

In 1865 Maurice Traube claimed to 
have artificially produced a number of 
cells which ended by turning into real 
plants seemingly of the nature of warm 
alge. Not many years ago M. Leduc, a 
srofessor of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Nantes, France, announced that he had 
discovered the psycho-chemical principle 
of life. He reported the results of Dis 
experiments to the French Academy of 
Medicine. His results were plants derived 
from what he called “artificial seeds,” 
The artificial seeds obtained by Leduc 
were composed of mineral salts and saps. 
Under special treatment they seemed to 
evolve into veritable vegetable growths. 
Leduc’s method was to put in a jar, or 
vase, a certain number of crystals of the 
salts of heavy metals—sulphate of copper, 
iron, zinc, cobalt, ete.—and to pour over 
them a ten-per-cent. solution of silicate 
of soda (soluble glass). Responding to 
this method, silicates formed and very 
soon developed osmotic membranes which, 
influenced by the varying density of their 
environment, stretched out into irregular 
branches diiferently colored by the salts 
used. The branches were remarkably like 
the branches of natural plants. 

In 1905 John B, Burke, of Cambridge 
University, announced that he had ob- 
tained artificial bacteria by subjecting an 
absolutely sterile liquid to the action of 
radium, The organisms seen under the 
microscope were called radiobes by their 
producer. They appeared to move like 
living organisms. The life-like phenomena 
were examined by a medical authority, 
who declared that they were bacteria; that 
they were not due to any contamination, 
but that they could not be assimilated to 
any known living creature because they 
dissolved in water and, after being ex- 
posed to the light, disappeared in the 
short period of one day. After serious 
contemplation it was decided that neither 
the radiobes nor the artificial fluorescences 
had any reproductive faculty. 

Sir William Ramsay made it clear that 
the supposed living organisms were due 
to globules of hydrogen and oxygen de- 
rived from the decomposition of water 
by salts of radium. But science may yet 
manifest the power to produce artificial 
life. 





Animal Coloration 


COLORATION is a complex problem. Cer- 
tain animals, for instance, will remain in 
the open, although their coloring “differ 
entirely from the surroundings. Some, 
again, need to be hidden at a shorter 
range than others, because they hunt or 
are hunted at comparatively close quar- 
ters. There are, besides, birds and animals 
tliat rely for purposes of attack and de- 
fense on other means than coloration. 
Among them are the mole that seldom 
ventures aboveground; the swift, with 
speed sufficient to escape all enemies; and 
the rook, which neither hunts an active 
victim nor is itself hunted. Of especial 
interest in the color scheme is the prin- 
ciple that saves a creature from detection 
by contrasting colors. 

Here exists a certain misconception. It 
is generally supposed that for a bird or 
beast to remain hidden its plumage or 
skin must match the color of. its sur- 
roundings. Concealment, however, does 
not depend on this exactness, but in the 
counterbalancing of light and shade. Take 
a piece of brown stuff shaped into an oval 
to represent a bird’s body and place it on 
a brown cloth of the same shade and the 
oval is distinctly visible a long way off. 
But paint the under side, where the 
shadow forms, with a light color, and the 
oval becomes difficult to distinguish at 
comparatively short range. The same is 
the case with a spotted or striped sub- 
stance on a background of similar mark- 
ings. Thus a tiger, by reason of its white 
under side, loses its outlines, for the jungle 
assimilates its coloring and there is noth- 
ing left to show a solid body. A curious 
fact, illustrative of nature’s adaptability 
in this respect, is the invisibility of the 
plover on artificially prepared ground, like 
plowed land. 

Nature is a vast mosaic. A hay-field, 
for example, at a distance may appear all 
green, yet it contains the red of sorrel, 
dandelion yellow, the white of daisies, 
the brown of grass seeds, and any num- 
ber of green shades. The same with the 
sands of the seashore that are made up 
of six-starred crystals in which are 
mingled different colors. It follows that 
birds and beasts, to be in keeping with 
their surroundings, must exemplify this 
principle. This they do. The hare has 
a skin that not only represents in the 
mass a patch of brown grass, but changes 
in tone according to the seasons. Again, 
as the hare matches a part of the field, so 
birds that live in the heart of the woods 
wear a dress of dead leaves. The wood- 
cock that inhabits the undergrowth has 
a correspondingly somber plumage. But 





the jay. with its gaudy feathers, haunts 
the treetops where the light penetrates. 
_Appendages, color splashes, and dis- 
tinctive characteristics suggestive of some 
feature in the still life round them con- 
tribute to the color scheme of bird and 
beast. The long tail of a pheasant and the 
tube-like neck of the giraffe, the heron’s 
plumes and camel’s hump, a robin’s red 
breast and a lion’s black mane—all serve 
the one great object of deceiving the eye 
so that the general outline of a body is 
not noticeable. For birds and animals, 
again, which feed on fish, like the pelican 
and polar bear, a similar provision has 
been made for their appearance poised 
against the sky. In short, for any pur- 
pose and in any situation there is no 
tailor to beat nature, 





The Oldest Human Bone 


In October, 1907, a German named 
Schoéntensack, an antiquarian who had 
watched the excavation of a sand-quarry 
near Heidelberg during a periodsof,twenty 


years, in the hope of finding evidences of 1 


prehistoric man, dug out of a stratum 
which was undoubtedly of the earlier 
Quaternary period, if not of a period be- 
tween the Pliocene and the Quaternary, the 
jaw of a being of the remote past—a crea- 
ture possible of consideration as human, 
or, to say the least, the immediate precursor 
of man. This notable relic was found deep 
in the sand-bed, between two and three 
feet from its rocky base of the bed. In 
that region the sand-beds are formed of 
twenty-seven strata of sand separated by 
clay running through layers of rolled peb- 
bles, over blocks of stone which, presum- 
ably, were transported by the ice of the 
ice age. In the nineteenth layer this bone 
was found. : 

This relic contains all the teeth, and is 
well preserved. In many ways it differs 
from all known human jaws, actual and 
fossil, At first sight it recalls the jaw of 
the gorilla. It is twice the size of the jaw 
of the modern man. But the body of the 
jaw is much shorter than the jaw of the 
gorilla. The teeth are no larger than mod- 
ern human teeth; they are set close to- 
gether, and all are of equal height. The 
chin is excessively receding; and the im- 
orint of the tongue muscles is pronounced. 

‘he jaw belonged to a man, possibly the 
common ancestor of man and the an- 
thropoid. 

The general aspect of the jaw is that of 
an ape’s; but the system of the teeth is 
not that of an ape, but of aman. The jaw 
cannot be considered as the jaw of the 
pithecanthropus, because the teeth of the 
pithecanthropus are much higher and heavier 
than the teeth of man. 





The Kitchens of George V. 


Unt. the time of Edward VII. the 
royal menus were published for the benetit 
of the public, but this king considered the 
practice too ostentatious and prohibited 
it, and his son has followed suit. 

The English boast that there is no royal 
house in the world where the kitchens are 
so beautiful as those attached to Windsor 
Castle, which were built centuries ago 
and have been gradually adapted to mod- 
ern necessities. Each kitchen has a chef 
whose specialty is soups, another whose 
specialty is roasts, others for the entrée, 
pastry, ete. At the orders of each chef 
are four cooks, who have under them a 
large corps of assistants. For the safe- 
guarding of the kitchen furniture, whose 
value is placed at ten thousand dollars, 
there is an army of scullions, kitchen 
boys, ete. 

During the reign of Edward VII. the 
chief cook was a French chef who un- 
ceremoniously left the royal kitchen on 
the advent of George V. and took charge 
of the kitchens of the Royal Automobile 
Club, His successor is also a Frenchman, 
a very famous chef who has accompanied 
the present king on all his numerous 
travels, 

The table service at Windsor is of great 
value, being of massive gold of incaleu- 
lable richness. It really has no price, be- 
cause much of it is almost as old as Eng- 
lish royalty itself and could by no means 
be replaced, A portion of it carries the 
arms of the Tudors and certain pieces 
come from the treasure of Tippoo Sahib. 
On great occasions a special table is used 
loaded with massive gold comprising 
eight thousand pieces, including knives 
and forks. 

The kitchens at Buckingham Palace are 
of white Dutch glazed tile and, like those 
of Windsor, absolutely modern. In this 
palace are the world-famous cellars where 
the wine is stored directed by men who 
are employed to test the vintage. By a 
strange custom which has prevailed since 
remote times every label is removed be- 
fore coming upon the royal table, so that 
even the King may not know which vine 
culturalist he is favoring. This practice 
fell into disuse in the reign of George IIL., 
but was revived by William IV., owing to 
the complaint of first one wine-grower 





and then another that the royal patronage 
was “partial” and devoted to certain 
* interests.” 





The French Kid Industry 


THE raising of kids for their skins is 
an important industry among the French 
mountaineers. Softness, delicacy of text- 
ure, and freedom from blemish are prin- 
cipal factors in the value of kid skins and 
to secure these essentials great pains are 
taken, 

As soon as the young animal begins to 
eat grass the value of its skin declines, 
for with a grass diet the kid’s skin im- 
mediately becomes coarser and harder in 
texture and its chief merit thus vanishes. 
It is, therefore, kept closely penned, not 
only to prevent it from eating grass, but 
also to protect its valuabie skin against 
accidental injuries that miglit impair its 
marketability. 

When the kids have attained a cer- 
tain age, at which the skins are in the 
best condition for the use of the glover, 
they are killed and the hides are sold to 
dealers. 

The superior quality of these kid skins, 
due somewhat to climatie conditions, is 
what has given France the supremacy in 
the manufacture of the finest grades of 
real kid gloves, « supremacy that will 
doubtless long be maintained, inasmuch 
as foreign manufacturers must rest con- 
tent with second-rate skins. 





Practical Use of the Kaleido- 
scope 


WHILE most of us are apt to regard the 
kaleidoscope as nothing more than an inter- 
esting toy, it is a fact that practical men 
frequently find it a valuable aid and a 
great saver of time in their work, 

It not only gives the outline of a de- 
sign, but suggests a coloring, and with a 
lens attached to it a carpet-designer, for 
instance, can observe the whole eifect when 
arranging and. grouping his patterns. ‘The 
kaleidoscope has been extensively used in 
this connection not only by carpet-de- 
signers, but by designers in many other 
branches. Even architects have not dis- 
dained to obtain from the kaleidoscope 
hints for ornamentation. 

A kaleidoscope saves a great deal of 
preliminary and purely mechanical labor. 
An architect can turn a kaleidoscope until 
he finds a design that suits his purpose 
and then copy it photographically or by 
the eye, if he wishes to vary the design 
a bit. 

The principal practical use, however, of 
the kaleidoscope is in the manufacture of 
round stained-glass windows. 








COFFEE HURTS 


One in Three. 


It is difficult to make people believe that 
coffee is a poison to at least one person out 
of every three, but people are slowly find- 
ing it out, although thousands of them 
suffer terribly before they discover the 
fact. 

A New York hotel man says: “Each 
time after drinking coffee I became rest- 
less, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, 
was also inclined to vomit and suffered 
from loss of sleep, which got worse and 
worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum. I laughed at the 
thought that coffee hurt me, but she in- 
sisted so hard that I finally had some 
Postum made. I have been using it in 
place of coffee ever since, for I noticed 
that all my former nervousness and irri- 
tation disappeared. I began to sleep per- 
fectly, and the Postum tasted as good or 
better than the old coffee, so what was the 
use of sticking to a beverage that was 
injuring me? 

“One day on an excursion up the coun- 
try I remarked to a young lady friend on 
her - greatly improved appearance. She 
explained that some time before she had 
quit using coffee and taken Postum. She 

gained a number of omen and her 
former palpitation of the heart, humming 
in the ears, trembling of the hands and 
legs, and other disagreeable feelings had 
disappeared. She recommended me to 
quit coffee and take Postum and was very 
much surprised to find that I had already 
made the change. 

“She said her brother had also received 
great benefits from leaving off coffee and 
taking on Postum.” “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 
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The Typewriter 


That Needs No 
Attachments 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


Ball Bearing — Long Wearing 
Fi row device essential to the 






routine typewriting of the 

“ average business is self con- 

tained in the L. C. SMITH—and is 
incl:.ded in the purchase price. 

The tabulator and biller is an 
integral part of the machine. It is 
not an added attachment to be paid 
for separately. 

The back spacer is operated from 
the keyboard. The pressure roll 
lock-and-release device permits 
quick insertion and removal of 
loose-leaf work. 

Decimal tabulating and condensed 
billiog are done more quickly and 
more simply than with expensive 
attaciments. The automatic paper 
fingers allow writing upon large 
envelopes, cards, or paper the width 
of a postage stamp. 

The L. C. SMITH possesses so 
many exclusive features that they 
cannot all be specified in a single 
advertisement. 


Maila postal for literature today. 
L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 
« SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in all principal cities 














TheWhittierlnn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer — Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cot- 
tage community. 

Rooms with private bath and 
porc! 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being ihe same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
1g and sailing. 

_Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 
Telepsone Garage 
A Deligitful Place—Just 45 Minutes 

by Private Boat from New York 


Rates ai: Booklet Upon Application 


























and prices of all our models, including 
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Autotomy 


LizarbDs, spiders, butterflies, and other 
creatures of the animal world leave a 
fragment of their bodies with the enemy 
when making their escape, spontaneously 
breaking a member when seized by one 
of their appendages. One drops a tail, 
another a foot or a wing, by the peculiar 
biological faculty known as autotomy, 
and not confined to a small number of 
creatures. Autotomy is a faculty exer- 
cised in nearly all the animal orders. It 
is a fact as common in nature as the fall 
of the leaves or the ripening of a grain. 

The starfish drops fragments of its 
limbs and easily repairs their damages. 
Certain annelids are so fragile that they 
cannot be taken in such a form as to 
furnish specimens; when chased they 
divide themselves into so many fragments 
that no idea of their original appearance 
‘can be obtained for reference. This singu- 
lar means of defense results in multiply- 
ing the individual. Certain insects leave 
their stings in the wounds which they 
make when attacked and others cast a 
defensive liquid at the enemy. In such 
cases the autotomy is offensive. In all 
other cases the action, though it may be 
very different, is defensive. The lizard 
abandons a long, quivering fragment of 
his tail when escaping from his enemy. 
Some autotomists have means of notifying 
their enemies that they have dropped 
something; the abandoned part holds 
phosphorescent matter, and when dropped 
the whole fragment emits a gleaming 
light. Seeing that light from an increas- 
ing distance, the autotomist knows that he 
is free. In this case the wisdom of nature 


goes so far that the enemy is deceived into | 


abetting the escape of the victim; while 
pursuing the mirage he loses sight of his 
prey. When a starfish is fixed to the 
water by one arm, it autotomizes the 
fastened arm and runs away. The process 
of autotomizing may consume several days, 
but the escape is sure. Certain mollusks 
drop their dorsal appendages when at- 
tacked. The pursuing fish sees the 
dropped member, and while it eats it the 
mollusk escapes. 

Evading the attack of the enemy by 
autotomy is a common trick of the long, 
thin-legged spider; and there are spiders 
with whom it is of frequent occurrence to 
drop several legs in view of self-preserva- 
tion. When seized the crayfish and the 
lobster autotomize their claws; and even 
the shrimp abandons a leg if needs must; 
and like action has been observed in the 
crab. Though the faculty of autotomy is 
not universal among them, many insects 
are endowed with it. Some tear their 
wings and others break their feet when 
escaping from danger. Evasive autotomy 
is practised by certain families of the 
cricket group; other saurians than the 
lizard practise spontaneous amputation 
of the tail; and when in desperate need 
some of the mammals run away, leaving 
the skins of their tails to their pursuers. 

It is a remarkable fact that among 
species endowed with the power of evasive 
autotomy the part of the body which is 
dropped, or can be dropped, is the part 
easiest for a foe to seize. No one would 
think of attempting to seize a lizard by 
anything but its tail or a spider by any- 
thing but a leg. ‘It has been known more 
than half a century that, though always 
a defensive means, autotomy is a faculty 
given in view of protecting the individual 
against unfavorable mesological circum- 
stances. 

If sea-urchins or others of their species 
are confined in an aquarium where they 
suffer from hunger they use a singular 
means of preserving their lives. They 
spontaneously separate parts of the body 
by strangulation. If its hunger is of long 
duration the animal comes out of his 
ordeal with little more than a head and 
tentacles. 

Another case of defensive autotomy 
clearly distinct from the evasive form of 
the same faculty is that of the crab. If 
the claw of the crab is violently excited— 
pinched, crushed, sectioned, or burned—the 
claw abruptly drops off. One individual, 
when under observation, dropped eight 
claws one after the other and also two 
pincers. But the same crab when held 
by one claw did not attempt to autotomize 
that claw, though by doing so he could 
have freed himself. Evidently he dropped 
his eight legs under the impulse of a 
frenzy of agony or of fear. His faculty 
of autotomy was given to him to be used 
as a means of preventing suffering; or 
possibly he dropped his legs when -per- 
sistently persecuted, because instinct told 
him that he had it in his power to pre- 
serve himself from a fatal hemorrhage. 
If a gross section of the leg of a crab is 
cut by forceps the danger of hemorrhage 
is great; if the leg is cut at the autotomic 
point there is no danger of hemorrhage. 
The animals commonly supposed to be 
incapable of suffering have been endowed 
by nature with means of preventing or 
putting an end to their sufferings. When 
exposed to a temperature of fifty degrees, 
sea-asters spontaneously drop their arms. 
Man has no means of knowing what the 
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shell-fish would do could he apply autot- 
omy to his vital parts when dropped into 
water at the boiling-point. In some cases 
autotomy may be a means of defense 
against parasites; certain deep-sea star- 
fish observed have dropped an arm invaded 
by disease. 

In really evasive autotomy—for, in- 
stance, the autotomy commonly practiced 
by ‘insects—the faculty of regeneration 
may fail or be lacking. In cases where 
the mutilation is practised to defend the 
organism the faculty of regeneration is 
shown in full vigor. The autotomical 
evisceration practised by the holothurix 
may be an action provoked by suffering or 
by unfavorable conditions. In the action 
of evisceration the animal tears its belly, 
and after an energetic contraction expels 
its right lung and the digestive tube. 
Both ofgans are regenerated. 

In true autotomy the point of division 
is decided by the muscular and nervous 
systems. Some insects preface autotomy 
by a strong contraction of the muscles 
ruling the parts to be mutilated. The 
claws of crabs are provided with mem- 
branes which prevent hemorrhage. In the 
domestic spider the preventive mechanism 
is remarkable for its perfection, and the 
instrument used in the mutilation is 
equally so. The instrument is a little 
blade which, when worked by autotomatic 
contraction sections the nerve of the claw 
and the extending muscle of the femur 
at the same fraction of an instant. Autot- 
omy is always a purely reflex action; or 
a reflex action dependent in a certain 
measure on the will of the creature in 
the act of putting it into practice. 





Legal Tender 


THERE are ten kinds of money in cireu- 
lation in our country. Although “all 
money looks alike,” not all of it is legal 
tender; and it is probable that the aver- 
age person is a bit hazy in his mind as 
to just what constitutes “legal tender.” 
Here is a list-of the different kinds of 
money with which American citizens have 
to do: 

Gold coins, standard silver dollars, sub- 
sidiary silver, gold certificates, silver cer- 
tificates, treasury notes, United States 
notes (greenbacks), national bank notes, 
nickel coins, and bronze coins. 

Some of the most impressive of the 
paper currency included in this list is not 
legal tender at all. As for the minor 
coins, they are legal tender in such in- 
significant amounts as would surprise one 
if the fact was known. It may be well, in 
this connection, to observe that the term 
“legal tender” derives its significance 
from the fact that in payment of debt or 
obligation of any sort it can be paid to 
the creditor “in full of all demands.” 

Gold certificates, silver certificates, and 
national bank notes, of which such enor- 
mous quantities circulate everywhere in 
this country, are not legal tender. Silver 
dollars may be made in payment to any 
amount, but half and quarter dollars are 
legal tender to the extent of ten dollars 
enly and nickel and copper coins only to 
the amount of twenty-five cents. 

Treasury notes of the act of 1890 are 
legal tender to their face value in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, 
unless in the contract stipulation to the 
contrary is expressly made. 

In a precise sense, the United States 
notes or greenbacks are legal tender, with 
the exception of duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt. Practically, 
however, since the ‘resumption of specie 
payment in 1879 greenbacks have been 
received freely and without question by 
the government. 

While the gold and silver certificates 
are not legal tender as between indi- 
viduals, both issues are receivable for all 
government dues of whatever kind. In 
this respect they are legally more ac- 
ceptable than is the greenback. 

National bank notes, while not legal 
tender and not receivable for duties on 
imports, may be paid by the government 
for salaries and in discharge of all debts 
of the government except interest dues 
and in redemption of the national cur- 
rency. 

By special enactment no foreign coin 
of any kind or denomination is a legal 
tender in the United States. 





Fixing Atmospheric Azote 


Tue discovery of a means sufficient to 
supply the demand of lands exhausted by 
agriculture is one of the scientific tri- 
umphs due to electricity. By means of 
electricity azote is fixed in a nitric state 
and in the state of niter. This is done 
at Nottoden, Norway, in a large manu- 
factory. By the compression of azote and 
hydrogen ammonia is produced, and this, 
when treated with sulphuric acid, is con- 
verted into sulphate of ammonia, an ex- 
cellent fertilizer. 








Speedometer 


adds immensely to 
the pleasure and 
safety of auto- 
mobiling 


| A Stewart 


The Stewart is the most 
efficient speed indicator 
manufactured. It never 
makes a mistake, never 
misses a second to the 
hour or an inch to the 
mile; others may cost 
more but they cannot do 
more. 


Four out of every five 
speedometers in use are 
Stewarts. 


The plants that make the 
other 20 per cent haven’t 
the same facilities; have- 
n’t the same production; 
sotheycan’t manufacture 
as well or as cheaply. 
Stewart Speedometers 
are built the strongest 
and last the longest. 


Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
ing possible the use of slow mov- 
ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 
bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 
; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swivel joint that wiil 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 
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S peedometer Guar- 
anteed for Five 
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Write for band- 
some 1912 catalog 
telling you why in 
our big factory we 
can make the best 
speedometer at the 
lowest price. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 


Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 
1936 Diversey Beulevard, Chicago 
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The Grave of the “Monitor” 


ROME fifty miles southeast of Cape 
*» Hatteras Light the bones of the old 
Monitor are rusting on the floor of 
the ocean. Half a century ago she 
> was the most interesting ship in the 
world, for two reasons: men believed 
her to be the first example of a new 
species of war-ship, and, second, she 
was the most potent piece of 
mechanism in determining the issue between the Union 
and the Confederacy. Experts have since arisen who 
declare that she really was not the ancestor of the 
steel fighting-ships of to-day; but no one can take 





Brothers. Rear-Admiral Watson’s account is as 
follows: 

On the 29th of December, 1862, nine months after 
her memorable combat with the Merrimac, the Monitor, 
Commander John P. Bankhead, left Hampton Roads 
in tow of the Rhode Island, commanded by Captain 
Stephen Decatur Trenchard, for Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina. The weather at the time of starting looked 
favorable for the trip, but on the following day, when 
nearing Cape Hatteras, the wind came out from the 
southeast and gradually freshened until by evening it 
was blowing a moderate gale, with a tolerably heavy 
sea running. It was Soon seen that the Monitor was 

















The ‘“ Monitor-” descending to her deep-sea tomb 
P 
From ‘“ Harper's Weekly" of January 24, 1863 


from her the distinction of having been the ship most 
keenly watched and eagerly discussed of all her genera- 
tion. 

The last days of the Monitor, the very last moments 
she spent on the face of the sea she ruled, are described 
with singular and rugged eloquence by Rear-Admiral 
E. W. Watson, United States Navy, who was an eye- 
witness of her end, in one chapter of The Monitor 
and the Merrimac, recently published by Harper & 


making heavy weather of it, and the engines were 
slowed down, but the course was still kept head to the 
wind and sea. 

This was a mistake, for experience later on in towing 
other vessels of her class proved that the safest way 
to handle them in heavy weather is to let them lie 
in the trough of the sea, when the waves would wash 
over their decks and the roll would not be excessive. 
The Monitor was closely watched, all on board the 


Rhode Island feeling anxious for her safety. Tow: 
the end of the first watch—between 8 P.M. and }; j\ 
night—the signal of distress, a red lantern, \ 4, 
hoisted on the Monitor, and, unknown to those on : |\, 
Rhode Island, the hawser was cut and the anchor of + \\. 
Monitor let go. 

The Rhode Island immediately stopped her engi. 
and three boats were called away, with an office, |) 
charge of each, and were sent to take off the Monii .°. 
people. With the heavy sea running it was a difli, :|t 
matter to go alongside of her, and the first boa: {, 
reach her was thrown by a wave upon the deck any 
hole stove in her. The next wave washed the boat jj, 
and with considerable difficulty she took on boar x 
many men as could make the return trip safely. 

When the boats came alongside of the Monitor 
captain and executive officer went upon the deck ; \(, 
clinging to the life-lines with the waves washing « 
them, called to the crew to come down from the tu. «+t 
and get into the boats, which they were reluctan: to 
do at first. Some were able to jump into the bo ts, 
and some landed in the water and were hauled y,. 
Seeing an old quartermaster with a large bu {le 
under his arm, the executive officer, thinking tha: it 
was his clothes-bag, told him that that was no + 6 
to be trying to save his effects. He said nothing. ut 
threw it into the boat. When the bundle was pa 
up over the side of the Rhode Island it proved ti |e 
a little messenger-boy—probably the smallest © id 
youngest one in the service. The three boats \ ore 
finally loaded and made their way back to the sh 

In the mean while the Rhode Island, in backing ‘er 
engines, had fouled the hawser with her port pac ‘le- 
wheel, and being directly to windward of the Mon. uy, 
with her engines helpless, drifted down upon her. It 
looked at one time as if she would strike the bo of 
the Monitor, but, fortunately, she just missed it, © iid, 
scraping along her side, drifted off to leeward. 

Another boat was sent to bring off the remaind«: of 
the Monitor’s crew, but, being to leeward now. -le 
could make only slow headway against the seas. | iid 
before she got to her the men saw the Monitor's | vit 
disappear, and knew that she had gone down. ‘hie 
hawser having finally been cleared from the [’) ie 
Island’s wheel, she steamed around searching for ‘he 
boat, sending up rockets and burning blue light~ to 
show her position. When the day dawned noting 
could be seen. After hailing a passing goverment 
vessel and telling her to search for the boat. the 
Rhode Island steamed with all speed for Fortress \\on- 
roe to report the loss. 

When the survivors of the ill-fated vessel were | :11s- 
tered on the deck of the Rhode Island, four officers and 
twelve men were found missing, all of them prol)ly 
buried in an iron coffin in a watery grave about ‘ity 
miles to the southeastward of Cape Hatteras Ligiit. 

The missing boat and crew of the Rhode Island were 
found by that vessel a week later safe in Beau‘ort, 
North Carolina. They had, been picked up |v a 
schooner and taken into that port. The officer in 


charge of the boat reported that in the early mor) ing 
he had sighted a schooner standing toward them. and 
had hoisted a black silk handkerchief belonging to one 
of the crew on an oar as a signal of distress, but the 


people in the schooner, evidently thinking them pirates 
who had come out of some one of the inlets o! the 
coast, turned tail and scudded away from them. A 
second schooner, coming along soon after, was sore 
hospitable and took them aboard. 





Protection 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 


ROR IIE: people of Nicaragua arose a 
sr? little over two years ago and per- 
dN suaded their president, the Honor- 
** able José Santos Zelaya, to resign 


“8 his office and retire to private life 







aw abroad. It was a very ordinary 
Cry revolution, as Central - American 
SNS 






#52 revolutions go, although it attracted 
~’“ more attention than usual from our 
newspapers because of the untimely ending of a 
couple of Yankee soldiers of fortune who happened to 
be mixed up in it, and the resulting activities of our 
State Department. But there never yet, so far as I 
know, has been any outward explanation of the true 
inwardness of that revolution, and the real cause of 
the downfall of the unlamented Zelaya. And though 
it is an old story now along the Mosquito Coast, it 
has occurred to me that there are points connected 
with it which the people at home might find interest- 
ing at the present time. 

The thing that overthrew Zelaya, and transformed 
him from the all-powerful dictator into a fugitive 
and an exile, was his own economic policy. Zelaya 
was a high-protectionist. Any good old-line Repub- 
lican would have found it a pleasure to meet a man 
who was so fundamentally sound on the tariff. In- 
deed, he carried the great principle of protection to its 
logical conclusion with a directness and a frankness 
many of his fellow-believers might envy. But, un- 
fortunately, for Zelaya, he attempted to carry the 
great principle into effect with a primitive and uncom- 
promising directness, which, although it would seem 
well suited to the land he governed, brought disaster 
alike upon himself and the sacred principle. 

Zelaya argued,with some precedent and plausibility, 
that if protection is good, you can’t have too much 
of it. And, possessing as he did in his own person 
all the law there was at the time in Nicaragua, he 
did not hesitate to put his theory into practice. He 
did not, however, begin by levying import duties, as 
one would expect, on all articles whose home manu- 
facture he hoped to encourage. He found a much 





on the Mosquito Coast 


ZELAYA WHEN HE TRIED TO MAKE PROTECTION WORK 


By Charles Noble 


more direct and characteristic and almost equally 
effective way. This was what he called granting con- 
cessions, 

Suppose a local manufacturer of matches, let us say, 
called on the President, and represented to him, with 
many concrete and convincing arguments, that the 
infant industry of Nicaraguan match-making was 
threatened with extinction by foreign competition. 
The President thereupon bestirred himself, and granted 
that imperilled manufacturer a concession in matches. 
That simply meant that thenceforth no other matches 
could be marketed and sold in Nicaragua. The citizen 
could light his pipe with Nicaraguan matches, or he 
might go without. And the President enforced that 
law with primitive but effective methods. 

A Zelaya concession, you see, was a monopoly, and 
a monopoly whose complete effectiveness Mr.  Reveeg 
feller might admire, even though he deprecated its 
erudity. Zelaya was much criticized for those con- 
cessions. It was said, for instance, that those who 
profited most from them were in most cases foreigners. 
As a matter of fact, there were very few foreign con- 
cessions, and in those few the lion’s share of the 
profits went to native Nicaraguans. And in any case, 
the labor employed in those protected industries was 
Nicaraguan labor. And it is the A B C of tariff 
doctrine that protection is for the working-man. 

It is also said, with some show of probability, that 
President Zelaya himself profited more largely than 
any one else in the concessions he granted. Well, and 
what if he did? Why should not the far-seeing states- 
man share in the prosperity he himself has created? 
Protection. always produces prosperity—that is an 
alliterative axiom. The higher the protection the 
greater the prosperity—and it would be hard to find 
any higher protection than Zelaya’s. And even if 
Zelaya did not follow after the sacred principle with 
a perfect heart, surely much may be forgiven the man 
who was able to carry it to its last logical conclusion 
and its highest degree of perfection. 

But why, if this be true, is Zelaya no longer Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua? . My own impression is that his 
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system of protection was too good. It was too simple, 
too effective for this wicked world. If he hac im- 
posed, for instance, a duty of, say, ninety per cei’. on 
imported tobacco, the price thereof would have s:ared 
out of the reach of the poor peon, who would ‘ave 
contented himself with the villainous but sli _itly 
cheaper native product, and never thought of bl: ning 
any one save his own lean pocket for the depriva’ ion. 

But when the government came out in the op: :, In 
its simple and artless way, and ordered him to + noke 
home-made cigars or go without, enforcing its (‘ers 
with a squad of soldiers and a primitive but efi «tive 
cat-o’-nine-tails, even the simple peon gradually «ame 
to the conclusion that some one was making a 00d 
thing out of him. And when that idea had secu ed a 
firm hold upon his mind the simple peon em) oyed 
the only corrective measures within his menta and 
physical grasp, and—exit Sefior Don José * intos 
Zelaya. The fiscal policy of Nicaragua is on a_ trict 
tariff-for-revenue-only basis now. : 

There you have the tale of high protection in ‘1c 
ragua very briefly outlined. The moral I = .2nt 
attempt to point out. I hope it doesn’t nee any 
pointing, But is Nicaragua such a wofully bac: \\ ard 
country, after all, compared with some oth we 
know of? 

The most curious feature, to my mind, of the whole 
story remains to be told. President Taft we all \noW 
as an avowed and firm believer in the sacred pr \«ip!¢ 
of protection. At the time when the overturn 
Nicaragua we are discussing took place | Wis 
battling manfully in defense of the Payne--' irich 
embodiment of the sacred principle. And ye they 
will tell you along the Mosquito Coast that wl the 
campaign for the recall of Zelaya was in full sng "' 
would more than once have collapsed but f' tle 
active sympathy of President Taft’s State Depart ner 
Are we, then, to conclude, that when the sacred pri’ 
ciple turns up at home it is to be upheld as t pal- 
ladium of our liberties, but when it turns up do | 
Nicaragua .it is only a relic of barbarism? 

Strange, isn’t it? 
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Grotesque Animals, 

CGROTESQUES are numerous in all classes 
of the animal kingdom. The deep seas 
comprise families whose members touch 
the limits of the ridiculous in aspect. 

The melancocetus has a short body, an 

enormous head, and a great wide-open 
mouth armed with two rows of greedy 
tect. The eurypharynx pelecanoides, the 
bie gullet, or glutton, looks like-a frag- 
ment of rope dangling at the end of a 
black pocket which serves as the head 
and would be unrecognizable save for its 
yawuing jaws. The stomias boa, or viper 
of the Mediterranean, has a strong flat 
head slit from ear to ear and garnished 
wit: crooked: hooks, having two leering 
eves set close above the mouth. A beard 
hanes from the lower jaw. The warm 
sea: are notable for their monsters. The 
henioque is called “coachman” from the 
incessant wag of its head and the long lash 
whi i sprouts from its back. The aulo- 
store has a mouth like a flute, but when 
cau. \it it shows the fury of a bandit. The 
che};aon of the Indian Ocean projects a 
lan. of water from its long snout upon 
the insect which it aims to devour. The 
han uer-fish has a head flattened hori- 
zontilly truncated in front and as broad 
as cne-third of its total length. At the 
end: of the hammer shine two bulging, 
button-like eyes. This strange fish has 
the {ook of a man who is so ridiculous in 
appo.rance that he is forced to laugh at 
him-elf. The “armor jaws” are of eigh- 
teen classes; one of them, the pelor of 
the indian Ocean, looks like an aquatic 
tramp with long, unkempt hair, face 
rouei as with unshaven beard, head 
crus sed between his shoulders, eyes gog- 
glin. and snout sneering. The oreosome, 
a dweller in the same waters, has a fore- 
head bristling with cones. 
The inseet world has freaks equal in 
grot-sque ugliness to those of the marine 
worl. The annisque has the face of a 
yours lamb and feet extended like arms 
outstretched in supplication. A South- 
American ané has a large head set like 
that of a little boy afflicted with rickets; 
his iegs are small and of uncertain move- 
ment and placed, as if by accident, under 
a stunted, feebly moving body. The 
oloniolabis of the Philippine Islands has 
the appearance of a heathen god distorted 
by some spasm of nature. The saprine, a 
little creature frequently seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, has a body shaped like a 
soup-)ot; to carry out the likeness he has 
six little legs and on his back a button 
placed like the knob on a pot-cover. The 
members of the saprine family have heads 
of different shapes, including triangles 
and spheres; all have differently shaped 
anteune resembling claws, saws, fans, 
spears, and club-heads. The quaint insect 
moves sideways as well as backward and 
dips forward with mouth grimacing above 
a neck which in some individuals is lean 
and Jong and in others short and very 
fat. The agra runs about twisting its 
wasp waist and pursing its little mouth 
as with prim eoquetry. 

There are many grotesques in the world 
of reptiles. The brontotherium has a 
roomy skull and a pigmy brain.. The 
glytodon and the plesiosaurus with swan’s 
neck and eel’s snout are popularly well 
known. The survivors of these peculiar 
and monstrous prehistoric ancestors show 
vestives of their origin. One of them, 
the uromastix, is a diminished copy of 
one of his antediluvian forebears. His 
tail bristles with spines and in his face 
and in the poise of his head is an ex- 
pression of fixed ill-will, but his crest 
and his mouse snout make him look ludi- 
crous and harmless. The matama, with 
mout!: stretching from ear to ear and a 
nose like the trunk of an elephant, is 
one of the most grotesque of turtles. 





Hot Baths for Plants 


Tre majority of trees are subject to 
periods of rest, when their vegetation seems 
to be suspended. During such periods 
their branches cease to grow, and the buds 
forme’: remain unchanged in appearance 
until ‘he plants recover from their torpor 
in the springtime; first, because the outer 
condi:ons are not such as they need for 
their velopment; secondly, because chem- 
teal clianges are produced in them during 
the resting-time. The chemical changes 
are in'!ispensable; should they fail to take 
Place, not even the most favorable condi- 
tions could open buds. The plant set in a 
hothoise just after its leaves have fallen, 
and when its sap is still full of life, does not 
producs new leaves. But if the same ex- 

Timcnt is made a few months later new 
uds ave formed as in the full time of vigor. 
This is because the plant has rested and, 
during its rest, received the elements of 
& hew growth. 

The plant must rest; but there are means 
for abridging its peniod of repose and for 

ening the internal work of its chemica’ 
Modification, The best known means is 
etherization, which consists in forcing the 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box.s*s 
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growth in the vapor of ether or chloroform 
during from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. A plant taken from its bath of 
ether vapor and put in a hothouse begins 
to develop at once. 

A botanist of the University of Prague 
uses another efficacious means to force his 
plants. He my their branches into 
very warm water for a length of time vary- 


ing with the species of plant to be treated. 


The plants are dipped in the reservoir of 
warm water head down, without wetting 
the roots. The temperature of the water 
must not be lower than 35 degrees Réau- 
mur, nor above 35 degrees, excepting in 
the case of the birch-tree and the willow- 
tree, which require water of a temperature 
of 40 degrees Réaumur. 

_ The law on which this method is based 
is that the bath must be more prolonged 
when the plant has not been long at rest. 
Some species — to treatment more 
quickly than others. One species puts 
forth its growth at once, in the hothouse; 
another gives the first sign of growth weeks 
later. The chestnut-tree and the ash-tree 
cannot be forced to open their buds until 
December or January. 

The good effects of the warm baths are 
felt only by the parts submerged; they do 
not reach the whole organism. So, on the 
same stem, the gardener who has done his 
work carelessly and submerged but half 
of the branches sees, too late to help the 
plant, that part of it is still asleep and 
that nothing is developing there. 





My Mother’s Candle 


SHE set the candle in the spot 
Where each night it was set; 
A mother cannot be forgot—e 
I think I see her yet. 


How small a light within the room! 
Naught but the delicate flare 

Of jonquils in the yard that burn 
Along the April air. 


And yet enough to let us see 
The things right well we knew— 

That fairer than a jonquil she 
And that her eyes were blue. 


The bureau with its knobs of brass 
Stood dim and soft and high, 

As did our barns out in the grass 
Against the rosy sky. 


And dimly from the wall looked down 
Mary, with Child at breast: 

Our mother wore as blue a gown 
On Sundays for her best. 


A moment and we were in bed, 
A moment did she stay, 

To tuck us in from foot to head; 
And then she went away. 


And straight we missed the candle tall; 
Upon us fell the night; 
How strange it was a thing so small 
Could make so great a light! 
LizeTrE WorpDSworRTH REESE. 





St. Patrick and the Shamrock 


Many have heard and repeated the 
story of the shamrock: how St. Patrick, 
trying to tell the pagan Irish the mystery 
of the Trinity, plucked from the sod at 
his feet a leaf of shamrock and illustrated 
his remarks by pointing to it. Many a 
curate and puzzled teacher has gratefully 
borrowed the idea and a handful of clover 
as aids in inculeating this most difficult 
of all ecclesiastical lessons. It is believed, 
however, that the Irish knew about the 
sacred character of the trefoil long before 
St. Patrick visited them. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence, if 
it is nothing more, that the trefoil in 
Arabie is called “shamrakh” and was 
held sacred in Iran as emblematical of the 
Persian Triads. Pliny, too, who died in 
A.D. 79, in his famous work on natural 
history, says that serpents are never seen 
upon trefoil and that it prevails against 
the stings of snakes and scorpions. It 
may be justly reasoned that previously to 
St. Patrick’s arrival the Irish had ascribed 
mystical virtues to the trefoil and that, 
hearing of the Trinity for the first time, 
they fancied some peculiar fitness in their 
already sacred plant to shadow forth the 
newly revealed and mysterious doctrine. 





The Sense of Smell 


Tue tenth part of a grain of musk will 
continue for years to fill a room with its 
odoriferous particles, and at the end of 
that time it will not be appreciably di- 
minished in weight. 

A cubic inch of air arising from the 
flame of a Bunsen burner has been found 
to contain no fewer than four hundred 
and eighty-nine million dust particles. 

A drop of blood that might be sus- 
pended from the point of a needle con- 
tains about a million of red corpuscles. 

Yet, although matter is so marvelously 
divisible, the olfactory nerves are infinite- 
ly more sensitive. Much yet remains to 
be investigated with reference to these 
nerves which discriminate with such ap- 
parently miraculous accuracy. 
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SUMMER TRIPS 


AMONC THE MOUNTAINS OR BY THE SEA 


Q Vacation days are coming fast. 
Summer trip yet? 


Have you decided your 


@ The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion Book, issued 
the latter part of May, will contain descriptions of nearly 
eight hundred resorts in the United States and Canada. 

@ Are you familiar with all these resorts? There are the 
forty beaches of New Jersey, each offering some distinctive 
charm; Long Island’s beautiful hills, valleys and bays; 
the Rocky New England coast and the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada. 

@ The Alleghenies, the Catskills, the Green Mountains, the 
White Mountains, the Adirondacks, the Poconos in the 
East and the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains in the West, 
offer unrivaled opportunities for recreation and pleasure. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
PLEASURE TOURS 


Q This is the easy way to travel—no care, no thought for 
details, everything arranged in advance, the best things 
seen at the best time. 

@ Tours will be run this summer to Yellowstone National 
Park; Halifax and the Maritime Provinces: Thousand 
Islands, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Quebec, Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, and the Hudson River: 
Toronto, Niagara Falls and the Thousand Islands; Niagara 
Falls, Toronto and the Muskoka Lakes, and to Saratoga, 
Lake George and Lake Champlain, Au Sable Chasm and 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

Q Full information concerning Summer Trips of all kinds may 
be obtained upon application by letter or in person to 
D. N. Bell, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 
A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-Room 
Probably no other household guide of 
this sort has ever been as popular as 
“The Expert Waitress.” Here is a new 
edition of this standard handbook. The 
customs and methods of service have in 
many cases undergone change in the last 
few years. The latest and most im 
proved are here set forth. 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





Write for a Sample Cake 


For 2c, we will send a sample, enough to last a 





week. In this crystal clear soap, we have caught 
the real fragrance of fresh violets. Write today. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. V, Cincinnati, O. 








For LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 
years. Administered by medical spe- 
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cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, 8. I. 

Colambia, 8. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Toronto, Ontario 

Wiunipec, Manitoba 

Lendon, England 


Dwight, I. 
Marion, Ind. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Katsas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Loenust St. 


Manchester, N. H. 








The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
What is the World Coming To? 


l'HERE is always a certain section of 
the community that voices droningly the 
opinion that the world is not what it 
was. This is no doubt quite unavoid- 
able, as those who hold the waning ideas 
are unable to see the rising substitutes. 
Yet it almost seems as though the pres- 
ent age should escape sad head-shakings 
and be recognized for what it is, a para- 
gon of seriousness and morality. Our 
social vices, our extravagances, and our 
paupers weigh so lightly when balanced 
against our concern about them. Our 
gaieties and weaknesses are principally 
practised by those people who are es- 
sentially old-fashioned and conventional. 
The real modernists are so moral that 
nothing but their absorption in their pur- 
suits prevents their being overwhelmed at 
their own exemplariness. 

The writers and wits write plays that 
are pamphlets of reform, the novelists 
disclose industrial conditions with the ac- 
curacy of Blue Book statistics. The young 
women want to earn their own living and 
be well educated. The young men are 
sociologists and philosophers who reform 
society from a ~street-corner soap-box. 
Even the kings and queens of the vari- 
ous nations are model domestic couples 
who spend their time seriously instituting 
Poor Law commissions and making moral 
remarks. 

The funny papers are carrying on cam- 
paigns against their pet abominations. 
The magazines base their financial se- 
curity on the vigor of their muck-raking, 
the short stories have ideas in them care- 
fully concealed so as not to attract too 
much attention, but nevertheless of a 
contagious nature. Our matrons must 
be chairmen if they are to be anybody at 
all, while all their daughters are secre- 
taries to something. Nothing but con- 
genital blindness can account in these days 
for the cries of, “Is religion on the de- 
cline?” “Why is this a material age?” 
“The thoughtless, selfish twentieth cen- 
tury,” and so on. 

Conditions and their readjustments are 
all that really interest us. We are bored 
if we are not serious. This is not to say 
that we are heavy, but that even when 
we are light in our touch we are still 
serious. Our jests have psychological 
point. Our fantasies have philosophy. 
The worried folk who fix their eyes on 
musical comedies and moan: “ What is 
the stage coming to? Is there no longer 
such a thing as healthy amusement?” 
are prevented by their mental make-up 
from seeing the meaning of the meaning- 
ful things and so their pessimism results 
from their limited vision. The serious 
people are not dull about their serious- 
ness, Which perhaps marks them off from 
the serious people instantly recognized 
and solidly praised; they are gaily seri- 
ous, lustily serious, and so much busier 
than the grave head-shakers that they 
have no time to retort or explain. 

At what other age would you have 
found large numbers of comely and normal 
young women discussing prison reform 
and kindred subjects ably and sanely, be- 
cause those were the subjects that inter- 
ested them? When were the wits more 
trenchantly and constructively moral in 
their teachings than the ministers. The 
stage has not always dealt with subjects 
of great social importance, yet the vital 
part of the theater presents precisely these 
nowadays. Drama and literature are so 
alive that they have thrown away dis- 
torting convention and find they must 
speak in terms of truth and insight. The 
present age is so alive that the stodgy 
souls, suspecting live things as they al- 
ways do, condemn it outright. More than 
outright—hurriedly and nervously. 


Is it unadulterated egoism that doubles 
our enjoyment of a thing when we in some 
form constitute one of its chief ingredi- 
ents? <A flower that we planted in a 
border that we dug is a miracle. We gloat 
over its existence and are awestruck at 
its having evolved from the dry little 
bulb we planted. Other flowers are just 
lowers, but those that bloom because of 
us are mystic touches at which we vibrate 
instantly. Our babies, our houses, our 
artistic creations and financial successes 
are marvelous to us, and yet with an 
outward eye we see them to be not so 
fair or big or complete or great as the 
babies, houses, artistic creations, and 
financial successes of other people. And 
suddenly what seemed like the vanity of 
possessions goes and one feels that per- 
haps our loyalty to our own may be the 
result of something else. In just so much 
as we are involved in a thing do we know 
its processes and in so much as we have 
caught a vision of processes are we made 
forever attached to what is more a miracle 
for having been revealed at various stages. 
Cataclysms could be taken for granted 
after a moment if not clearly understood, 
but slow-hidden development enthralls us. 
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WILLIE ANSWERS AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR AN OFFICE BOY 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueurs Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Ilughes on May 
2gth, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
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lord 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. =x 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Sole Agerits for United States. 








BOYS 
from 


DICKENS 


By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


| ggg esha as complete stories, in 

Dickens’ own words, the boy lives 
of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommy 
Traddles, Smike, ‘‘ Deputy,” David 
Copperfield, Poor Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul 
Dombey, and Pip. 

The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by full-page plates, each effectively por- 
traying one of the boys. A book thatevery 
lover of Dickens will cherish, and that will 
furnish to young: folks a delightful intro- 
duction to the reading of Dickens’ works. 

Illustrated. Price $2.00 
CImprint of R. H. Russell) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 


Near Depots, Shops 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 
Rates 
Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 


Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 



































THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, permanent and transient guests. 
European Plan, $1.50 and up, R. Van GILpErR, Manager. American Plan, $4.00 and up. 
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Because we had to do with the ry limen. 
tary arrangements and know how bungling 
and blind was our touch, we are forever 
beautifully agape that the miracle ¢. 
curred just the same and that our touch 
did no apparent harm. Our happy, jg 
consciously absurd, feeling that we alone 
made a daffodil is based on the Jono 
months when other people saw bar« eart), 
and we saw a garden of daffodily. Wo 
created it then; when it really came wo 
had learned the delightful trick ui feo}. 
ing a creator, and we exhibited it, beam. 
ing and flustered, as our own. 





A Chameleon Fish 


THE readiness with which the chame. 
leon changes his color under the influence 
of his surroundings is so remarkalhje that 
his name is commonly used to charac. 
terize any color change that seems to he 
of protective value to an animal. There 
are a number of chameleons, hi wweyer, 
that change their colors under the jp. 
fluence of temperature or light intensity 
rather than of the surrounding colors, 
On the other hand, there are other ani. 
mals of different classes that are just as 
sensitive to external changes and respond 
by changes of color. Among these are 
species of reptiles, amphibians, certain 
flat-fish, and mollusks of the cephalopod 
family. 

A South-American perch-like fish of the 
family cichlidew has been introduced into 
some private aquaria in Germany largely 
on account of the interest aroused by its 
curious color changes. The name of the 
animal is mesonauta insignis and it varies 
in length from four to six inches. The 
body is rather broad and the top is higher 
at the rear end than at the front. he 
unpaired fins have numerous rays or 
spines. When dead the body of thie fisi 
has a yellow color, a dark band passing 
obliquely from the eye to the forward 
margin of the dorsal fin or sometimes to 
the middle or end of this fin; near the 
tail there is a dark spot. The same color. 
ing and pattern is observed when the fish 
is at rest or when it is floating gently 
over white or yellow sand. But when in 
the shadows among the seaweed or when 
irritated it at once acquires a different 
appearance. Five or six dark transverse 
bands appear running at an angle from 
the top to the bottom on each side; and 
a similar series sloping in the opposite 
direction forms a network of bands, leav- 
ing yellow spots between. On account of 
these markings the creature now becomes 
almost invisible among the fronds of the 
seaweeds, the yellow spots having the ap- 
pearance of openings or spaces among the 
plants. When it passes out into thie open 
water it acquires the normal or static 
appearance in about half a minute. The 
bands gradually disappear, as though they 
faded away, the darkest spots at the 


meeting-points of the bars being the last 


to vanish. ‘These color changes involve 
the fins as well as the body of thie fish. 
It is possible that the changes described 
are of value to the animal, protecting it 
against enemies or enabling it to come 
upon its prey unobserved. 





A Fire-killing Foam 


THERE are no fires more disastrous than 
those in which petroleum mineral essences, 
benzoin, ete., play a part, on account of the 
difficulty of getting them under contrd. 
No really efficacious method has ever been 
put into use to extinguish fires of hydro 
carbonic origin. Water is utterly useless 
Danger may be at times reduced to a mini 
mum by preventing contact of air with the 
flame, choking it between blankets, mats, 
damp cloth, earth, or sand, but this is by 
no means always sufficient. For this ret 
son scientists are interested in some ¢ 
periments made recently in German labe 
ratories bearing on the possibility of cor 
trolling fires of varying chemical origil. 
It is said that if a stated quantity 0 
caustic soda solution be mixed with a 
equal quantity of alum it forms a doug! | 
—or mortar—fifteen times as great as the 
original single quantities. This dough 5 
very light and foamy. If this substane 
be flung over the petroleum, etc., and the 
entrance of air impeded, the fire will # 
once be put out. 

An experiment was lately tried in 
many to establish these facts beyond qué 
tion. An improvised fire extending ov 
four cubic millimeters was extinguished 
less than two minutes by an eighty-pe 
cent. solution of the above-mentioned st 
stance. 





The Steam of the Earth 


Ir dry earth is wet suddenly the heat 
emitted is due chiefly to the ailinity @ 
potter’s clay and humus for waiter: . 
affinity is so powerful that the two sil 
stances release twenty and thirty calor 
per every two kilograms. 
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By KATE 
LANGLEY BOSHER 





BOBBY 


cA ELEANOR ATKINSON 


pOVED by a whole cityful was 

Bobby. A dog—but so loyal and 
so frolicsome that everybody counted 
Bobby their friend. It is all story in 
spite of its truth—Bobby’s sturdy 
devotion to his master, his narrow 
escape when the farthings of the poor 
children alone saved him his right to 
live, his friends and the great folk 
Bobby knew. 


Bulictin of the S. P. C. A., New York: 


_ “We most cordially commend this beautiful, entertain- 

ing, <r! true story of a remarkable Skye terrier to all 

lovers sf dumb animals. Taking up this attractive vol- 

ume ocr dinner, we found the career of the small and 

enage Sobby so deeply interesting that it was impossi- 
© tO ! 


y it down until the last page was finished. Ex- 
cept n'y dear friend Dr. John Brown’s immortal Rab and 
His friends, and Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, of which 
severa! millions have been circulated, I know of no story 
of dog or horse comparable to Greyfriars Bobby.” 


ith Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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[Te all prisoners in Lonely Land! Here’s the way out—the way to 
For you, then, is this story of one prisoner who found 
How? Suddenly, like a fragrant southern breeze, he felt 
Her joyousness filled the air with song. Like 
clear pools, the nature of the children reflected her sunshine, and sparkled 


forever, and came out into the sunshine of Mary Caryland. There is a 
marvelous child like Mary Cary in this new story—two children, really, who 
say their prayers sometimes in French, and— 
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A New Book by the Author of 




























Thus led, he left Lonely Land behind 


With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


By Theodore Dreiser 













_ STRONG novel, brilliant in its call for more 
humanity.” —Portland Oregonian. 
“That Theodore Dreiser has courage to continue his 
unflinching study of American society is good ground for 
gratification.” — Boston Advertiser. 
“Clear-cut and sympathetic study of an ‘unchurched’ 
wife as has ever been put within the pages of a book.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35, net. 




















With Frontispiece. 






Also by Mr. Dreiser: 


SISTER CARRIE 


“QISTER CARRIE,” the earlier novel of Theodore 
' Dreiser, is now presented by his publishers in a new 
library edition, uniform with his “Jennie Gerhardt,” 
which has received such approbation and discriminating 
eulogy. In the language of William J. Locke, “ ‘Sister 
Carrie’ has something of the throb, the typical movement, 
the reflection of things as they are.” The London Academy 
calls it “the best story that has yet come out of America.” 
American critics have been no less enthusiastic. 
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START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


ack ayo SE 





LET DREAMS COME TRUE 
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The bride’s ambition is for a happy home, contentment, peace and right 
living. 


Realize then, you girls who are wise, that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


_ .makes good bread, and good bread makes a good table and good nature. 





Let GOLD MEDAL FLOUR be your very first order to the grocer 
and say plainly - “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” — don’t say merely “flour”. | 


_Bread-makers are making better bread, bread eaters are eating m more 
_ bread: both the result of the goodness | of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Use WASHBURN=-CROSBY CO’S : 


_GoLp MEDAL FLOU 
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WASHBURN - CROSBY ; mit APOLIS MINN 


art to say “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” to the grocer when ordering flour. 
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